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PREFACE 

I  HAVE  reached  my  anecdotage  after  many  years 
of  hard  work  and  varied  experience,  and  my  friends 
listen  very  kindly  to  my  stories  of  the  changes  that 
have  come  to  London  since  I  entered  it  in  1859. 
They  do  more  than  listen  :  they  suggest  that  it  would 
be  no  bad  idea  to  set  my  recollections  down  in  book 
form  and  seek  to  interest  a  wider  circle.  I  have 
done  so ;  and  present  them  to  you  in  all  modesty, 
without  claiming  for  them  any  of  the  special  interest 
that  attaches  to  the  life  of  soldier  or  statesman,  or 
any  of  the  gifts  that  belong  of  right  to  the  life  story 
of  a  man  of  letters.  My  little  record  is  of  changing 
times,  of  disappearing  landmarks,  of  men  and  women 
who  were  much  esteemed  by  your  fathers  when  they 
went  to  the  play,  of  colleagues  who  have  worked  by 
my  side  on  the  City  Corporation,  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  since  1878.  I  have  set  it  all  down 
in  simple  fashion,  as  one  man  speaks  to  another.  If 
such  a  plain  tale  can  please  you  I  shall  indeed  be 
pleased  ;  and,  if  it  cannot,  I  must  be  content  with  the 
pleasure  I  have  derived  from  recalling  old  times,  old 
associations,  and  old  friends. 

PEARSE    MORRISON. 
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CHAPTER  I 

VERY  EARLY  DAYS 


N  the  wall  of  my  study  hangs  an  old 
wooden  model  of  a  flint-lock  musket, 
of  pattern  that  must  have  been  ob- 
solete these  forty  years  or  more.  I 
preserve  it  carefully,  for  it  is  associated  with 
my  very  earliest  recollection  —  the  Chartist 
meeting  on  Kennington  Common  on  loth 
April  1848.  I  was  a  very  little  boy  then, 
living  on  the  Terrace  at  Kennington,  and  my 
mother  gave  me  the  wooden  model  which  my 
father's  foreman  had  made  some  time  previ- 
ously. As  though  it  were  five  or  six  years 
ago  instead  of  fifty  or  sixty,  I  can  remember 
walking  up  and  down  the  balcony  of  our  house 
on  the  Terrace,  quite  prepared  to  protect  the 
household  from  the  attack  of  the  thousands 
who  had  flocked  out  of  London  to  hear 
Feargus  O'Connor. 
A 
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Naturally  enough,  I  did  not  know  what  the 
crowd  wanted.     I  was  too  young  to  have  heard 
of  the   Charter  which   was  signed  by  nearly 
six  million   people,   and    demanded    Manhood 
Suffrage,  Annual  Parliaments,  Vote  by  Ballot, 
Abolition  of  the   Proper  Qualification  (sic]  for 
Members   of   Parliament,    Payment   of   Mem- 
bers, and  Division  of  the  Country  into  equal 
Electoral   Districts.     The  crowd  came,   I  saw 
O'Connor's  six-horsed  car,  and  heard  the  noise 
of  the  speeches  and  protests  while  I  marched 
up  and  down.     No  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Terrace  ;  perhaps  my  determined  appearance — 
I  was  four  years  old — and  my  wooden  musket 
saved  the  situation.     In   any  case,   I   thought 
so  then. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  letter  from  my  old 
friend  and  brother  deputy  Mr  E.  E.  Ashby, 
who  lives  on  the  Terrace  at  Kennington.  "  I 
remember  what  a  scare  there  was,"  he  writes. 
"  There  were  cannon  at  the  bridge  ends,  and 
the  position  was  inspected  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  meeting.  People  living  in  the  main 
road  between  London  Bridge,  West  Bridge, 
and  the  Common  were  so  frightened  that  they 
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had  the  iron  railings  of  their  front  gardens  cut 
off  at  the  top,  lest  they  should  be  forced  out, 
and  used  as  spikes  by  the  Revolutionists.  You 
may  see  some  of  these  beheaded  railings  still 
doing  duty  between  the  Elephant  and  the  Park. 
There  are  others  on  the  road  from  the  Horns." 
Kennington  Common  at  the  time  of  my 
earliest  recollections  was  a  dismal  place  indeed. 
It  had  been  used  so  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  one  of  the  places  of 
public  execution  for  South  London.  I  re- 
member it  as  a  common  where  the  grass,  what 
little  there  was,  never  looked  green  ;  there  was 
a  pond  that  seemed  to  be  chosen  as  the  last 
resting-place  of  all  the  stray  cats  and  dogs  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Behind  the  pond  was  a 
vitriol  factory,  that  did  nothing  to  make  the 
common  more  picturesque  or  the  atmosphere 
exhilarating,  and  at  the  side  of  the  factory 
was  the  narrow  ditch  that  held  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  Effra  river,  now  forgotten, 
though  it  has  given  its  name  to  a  very  pleasant 
road  not  very  far  away.  I  think  the  Effra 
river,  as  it  was  still  called,  was  voted 
dangerous  after  the  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
led  to  the  erection  of  black  flags  at  the  corners 
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of  the  infected  streets.  Doubtless  the  flags 
took  away  the  nerve  of  many  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  survived  the  epidemic. 

From  '49  to  '52  I  have  no  recollections  of 
Kennington,  for  I  was  sent  to  Scotland,  to  the 
Banff  Academy,  where  boys  received  a  very 
thorough  grounding  in  the  "three  Rs"  and 
a  very  liberal  application  of  the  dreaded  tawse 
if  they  did  not  respond  intelligently  to  other 
methods  of  teaching. 

In  '52  I  was  at  home  again,  and  saw  William 
Williams,  otherwise  the  "  Wicount,"  elected 
for  Parliament  with  Mr  Wilkinson.  Elections 
were  stirring  things  then.  There  were  hust- 
ings on  the  Common  opposite  the  old  Horns 
Tavern — a  very  inferior  place,  by  the  way,  to 
the  present  splendid  structure.  Candidates  of 
either  party  were  proposed  and  seconded  at 
the  hustings,  made  their  speeches  there,  and 
if  they  stood  for  an  unpopular  cause  or  party 
there  were  interruptions,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  election  eggs,  rather  stale.  When  an 
election  was  due,  everybody  took  a  half-day 
holiday,  and  Kennington  Common  saw  sights 
that  would  make  law-abiding  citizens  rub 
their  eyes  to-day.  Still,  the  fun  was  good- 
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humoured  ;  and  candidates  for  Parliament  knew 
that  there  were  some  bad  half-hours  between 
them  and  Westminster.  Lambeth,  by  the 
way,  was  always  Radical  in  those  days.  I  saw 
Williams  and  Roupell  returned  in  1857,  when 
I  was  old  enough  to  take  more  interest  in 
things,  and  I  remember  how  Roupell  applied 
for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  in  1862. 

As  early  as  1854,  if  my  memory  serves,  Ken- 
nington  Common  had  been  turned  into  a  public 
park :  I  believe  the  exact  date  of  the  change 
was  1851,  when  I  was  in  Scotland.  An  Act 
of  Parliament  was  required  to  secure  the  land 
for  the  public,  and  the  Government  made  a 
condition  that  the  public  should  subscribe  a 
thousand  pounds  to  fence  it  round.  This  was 
done.  I  believe  the  Prince  Consort  was  a  large 
subscriber ;  and  he  also  arranged  that,  as  the 
Park  would  no  longer  be  available  for  cricket, 
the  Oval  should  be  leased  to  a  club  for  the 
promotion  of  the  great  game.  Interested 
parties  assembled  at  the  old  Horns  Tavern, 
and  when  they  parted  the  Surrey  Cricket 
Club  had  been  formed,  and  the  days  of  the 
Oval  as  a  market-garden  were  numbered. 

Before   I    leave  the   subject  of  the  Surrey 
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Cricket  Club  I  would  say  a  word  about  the 
men  and  matches  at  the  Oval.  I  knew  many 
of  the  famous  players — Caffyn,  who  had  such 
a  fine,  pretty,  free  style ;  Julius  Caesar ;  Tom 
Lockyer,  good  enough  wicket-keeper  to  have 
been  made  Colonial  Secretary  ;  Charlton  Lane, 
and  F.  P.  Miller.  Griffiths  I  knew  too,  a 
good  bowler  and  a  very  determined  hitter ; 
H.  H.  Stephenson,  a  quiet  and  refined 
professional — but  to  my  mind  Caffyn  was  the 
most  attractive  player  of  them  all.  He  went 
to  Australia,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the 
game.  When  I  saw  the  Cornstalks  beat  our 
picked  English  elevens  in  later  years  I  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw,  the  hand  of  Caffyn  in  the 
work  of  our  visitors.  I  really  believe  he 
taught  the  Australians  to  play  cricket.  The 
old  Surrey  professionals  were  a  fine,  steady 
set  of  men,  and  they  were  not  quite  so  spoiled 
as  some  of  their  descendants  have  been. 
They  were  never  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
friends  or  acquaintances  wanting  them  to 
drink  or  to  eat  more  than  would  be  good  for 
them  ;  they  were  free  from  the  kind  treatment 
that  flatters  a  man's  vanity  and  shortens  his 
professional  life. 


RACQUETS  AND   CRICKET 


The  game  of  racquets  was  in  favour  at  the 
Oval  in  my  young  days.  I  remember  the 
champion  player,  George  Bowcher  by  name  ; 
and  the  court  stood  where  the  public-house 
stands  to-day.  I  was  very  keen  on  seeing 
cricket  matches,  and  thought  no  holiday  could 
be  more  profitably  spent,  but  the  cost  of  ad- 
mission threatened  my  small  pocket  severely. 
Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  and  the 
grounds  of  my  father's  old  friend  Patrick  Cope- 
land,  helped  me  out  of  the  difficulty.  At  the 
end  of  his  big  garden  he  had  a  little  pavilion 
looking  right  over  the  cricket  ground,  so  I 
saw  my  matches  from  there.  Good  play, 
fewer  boundaries,  and  very  little  care  for 
averages  and  records  were  the  most  note- 
worthy features  of  cricket  in  my  early  time. 
When  I  see  an  enormous  crowd  at  the  Oval 
to-day,  watching  two  batsmen  who  block 
straight  balls  and  leave  others  alone  by  the 
hour,  I  am  forced  to  think  that  the  games  I 
used  to  see  were  rather  better,  and  that  the 
increase  of  professionalism  in  sport  turns  a 
number  of  men  who  would  have  played  badly 
but  actively  into  idle  spectators  who  never  play 
at  all.  The  most  exciting  match  I  saw  there 
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was  that  between  Surrey  and  Notts,  very 
fierce  rivals,  in  which  George  Parr  played  a 
magnificent  innings. 

Another  landmark  in  my  early  recollections 
is  Kennington  Tollgate.  Fowne's  omnibuses 
from  Clapham  and  Tom  Waller's  from  Brixton 
used  to  meet  at  the  Tollgate,  and  race  from 
there  to  the  city ;  and  they  had  four  horses 
apiece.  Fares  were  fourpence  or  sixpence, 
and  there  was  a  very  keen  rivalry  between  the 
competing  parties.  But,  at  the  side  of  its 
Derby  Day  Show,  Kennington  Tollgate  was 
quite  commonplace  throughout  the  year.  You 
can't  imagine  the  scene — first,  because  the 
confusion  which  all  tollgates  must  cause  is 
luckily  unknown  to-day  ;  and  secondly,  because 
in  those  times  the  strangest  costumes  and 
vehicles  were  to  be  met.  There  were  white 
hats,  and  blue  and  green  veils,  and  all  the 
prevailing  fashions.  Then  there  were  beggars 
and  gypsies  and  thieves,  passing  through  the 
gate ;  and  many  a  time  I've  seen  a  free  fight, 
with  cocoanuts,  china  dolls,  etc.,  flying  round 
freely  and  frequently.  Such  noisy  scenes  are 
quite  forgotten  to-day,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
deny  that  we  can  do  very  well  without  them  ; 


THE  SURREY  GARDENS 


for  all  that  they  were  good  old  days,  and  people 
were  not  so  pharisaical  as  they  are  now. 

In   my   young   days    I    used   to   go   to  the 

Surrey  Gardens  as  often  as  I  could  raise  the 

money   for   admission.       The    entrances    were 

the  end  of  Doddington  Grove  and  in  Penton 

Place,   near  old   Newington    Church.     I   shall 

never  forget  the  Gardens,  though  their  place 

has  been  taken  these  many  years  by  rows  and 

rows   of   small    houses.     I    knew   them    when 

Jullien  had  his  orchestra  in  the  great  building 

that  had  been  specially  built  for  it.     When  the 

Guards  came   back  from  the   Crimea   I   went 

to  the  great  concert  held  in  celebration,  and 

heard  Sims  Reeves,  then  in  his  prime,  George 

Perrin,   Weiss,   Herr  Koenig  who  played  the 

cornet,  Madame  Ruddersdorf,  and  Miss  Dolby. 

The     entertainment     matched     the     occasion. 

There    was    a   big   dinner    for   two    thousand 

people,  but  I  did  not  go  to  that.     There  were 

more  attractions  at  the   Surrey  Gardens  than 

the    music.       The    zoological    collection    was 

splendid  :  giraffes,  lions,  elephants,  bears,  and 

bisons,  together  with  a  lot  of  other  animals  that 

appealed  less  to  us  boys.     There  was  a  great 

lake  in  the   Gardens ;    it  covered  three  acres 
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or  more,  and,  for  the  special  firework  displays, 
realistic  scenery  would  be  built  up  behind  the 
water.     The  effect  was  splendid — at  least  we 
thought  so.      In  this  connection  I  have  quite 
a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol. 
Spurgeon  used  to   preach    in   the   big   hall 
that  was  built  for  Jullien's  concerts.     Even  in 
his  younger  days  he  attracted  big  crowds.      I 
used  to  go  there  sometimes.     There  were  no 
collections  in  the  usual  fashion  ;  but  there  were 
boxes  round  the  wall,  and  you  gave  what  you 
cared   to   give.       I    used    to   go   up   into   the 
gallery,  and  put  my  subscription  into  several  of 
the  boxes.     I  gave   buttons.     Perhaps  I  may 
best  excuse   myself  by  saying  I  had   nothing 
else  to  give.     One  morning  I  visited  the  hall 
because  I  wanted  to  go  on  that  day  and  was 
engaged  in  the  evening.       On   the   following 
day  I  heard  of  the  catastrophe  that  had  taken 
place.     The    hall   had   been    the   scene   of    a 
panic  in  the  evening,  caused  by  a  false  alarm 
of  fire,  and  many  people  had  met  their  death 
in  the  mad  rush  to  the  doors.     The  tragedy 
created  a  very  painful  sensation,  but  attracted 
immense   attention    to    Mr    Spurgeon  and  his 
preaching.      From  that   day  the   crowds  that 
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attended  his  discourses  grew  steadily :  he 
never  looked  back.  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
without  that  fire  he  would  have  been  longer 
in  making  his  name  so  widely  known.  In 
saying  this  I  must  not  be  thought  to  cast  any 
slight  upon  a  remarkable  man  or  his  great 
work.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  mind. 
The  poor  old  Surrey  Gardens  fell  at  last  on 
evil  days  ;  the  tide  of  popularity  was  flowing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Thames.  Jullien  lost 
his  money  there,  and  so  did  the  many  managers 
who  tried  to  charm  the  public  back  to  the 
place  they  had  patronised  so  long.  Some 
twenty-five  years  ago  saw  the  last  of  its  enter- 
tainments :  a  fight  was  advertised,  and  in 
connection  with  it  there  was  some  swindling 
that  led  to  disgraceful  scenes.  The  Gardens 
had  had  their  day,  and  there  are  not  very 
many  of  us  left  to  regret  them  :  they  belong 
to  the  past  generation. 

The  Flora  Gardens  in  Wyndham  Road, 
Kennington — also  forgotten  by  the  district — 
provided  a  rival  entertainment  to  the  Surrey, 
but  it  was  of  a  lower  class.  I  went  there 
sometimes,  but  the  chief  attraction  of  the  road 
was  a  house  opposite  the  Gardens  in  which 
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a  very  gruesome  murder  had  been  committed 
by  one  Greenacre.  I  am  reminded  of  it  by 
the  striking  similarity  to  a  recent  Old  Bailey 
cause  cdlebre,  founded  upon  a  murder  in  the  same 
road,  and  directly  opposite  the  other  house. 

I  suppose  the  district  I  knew  best  as  a  boy 
has  changed  more  than  most,  though  all 
London  has  suffered  great  alteration  in  my 
time.  I  have  played  hockey  from  Myatt's 
fields  all  the  way  to  Angeltown,  Brixton,  and 
now  there  isn't  room  for  another  house  to  be 
squeezed  in  along  the  route.  Myatt's  fields 
were  famous  for  their  strawberries  in  my 
young  days. 

Up  to  about  1860  we  used  to  have  the 
Camberwell  Fair  every  year.  Of  course,  we 
all  went,  and  took  our  savings  with  us.  There 
were  booths  and  roundabouts  and  dancing- 
saloons  ;  Richardson's  show  was  one  of  the 
strong  attractions.  Fair  time  was  very  brisk, 
very  noisy,  and  not  too  sober.  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  nearly  half-a-century  has  passed 
away  since  the  Fair  came  last  to  Camberwell. 

In  my  young  days  we  took  life  rather  seri- 
ously, and  were  bent  upon  the  pursuit  of  cul- 
ture. The  Wai  worth  Institution  used  to  supply 
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it.  Lectures  and  a  good  lending  library  were 
the  chief  features  of  the  place,  which  charged 
its  members  no  more  than  a  half-a-guinea  a 
year.  I  recall  with  unmixed  pleasure  lectures 
by  Mazzini,  Louis  Kossuth,  Louis  Blanc, 
George  Grossmith  the  elder,  father  of  the  old 
Savoy  favourite  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
Gaiety  Grossmith,  and  George  Dawson.  Per- 
haps Mazzini  impressed  me  most ;  he  seems  to 
stand  out  clearest  after  the  lapse  of  years.  A 
remarkably  handsome  man,  with  very  high  fore- 
head ;  an  impassioned  speaker ;  and,  whether 
you  were  his  friend  or  his  foe,  you  could  not 
doubt  his  rigid  integrity.  Few  places  deserve 
better  thanks  of  their  generation  than  the  old 
Walworth  Institution  ;  and  in  times  when  educa- 
tion was  not  thrown  at  you  as  it  is  to-day,  I 
think  we  all  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
addresses  we  listened  to,  and  the  books  we 
could  borrow  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Perhaps 
Mazzini  and  Kossuth  were  rather  too  strong 
fare  for  lads  who  had  to  make  their  way  in 
the  world  by  prosaic  business ;  but  they  did 
more  good  than  harm — there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Music  halls  were  few  and  far  between  ;  their 
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conduct  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  to- 
day, and  young  men  were  not  supposed  to  visit 
them,  though,  of  course,  they  all  did.  When  I 
first  began  to  look  around  me  the  South 
London  and  the  Canterbury  were  the  only 
halls  of  repute.  I  remember  hearing  E.  W. 
Mackney  at  the  South  London,  when  his  songs 
were  the  great  rage  in  town.  He  sang  "  Peter 
Gray,"  "  In  the  Strand,"  "The  Dark  Girl 
dressed  in  Blue,"  and  others ;  his  farmyard 
imitations  were  inimitable,  and  his  vogue  con- 
tinued long  after  I  had  grown  up.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  he  is  still  alive.  Sam  Cowell  at 
the  Canterbury  was  another  very  successful 
singer  on  the  halls  whose  songs  were  in  every- 
body's mouth. 

The  Old  Surrey  Theatre  was  another  place 
that  claimed  a  great  deal  of  my  time  and 
money.  In  fact,  I  think  it  gave  me  my  first 
taste  for  theatrical  life  and  company.  At  the 
Surrey  I  met  the  man  who,  after  all  those  years, 
still  seems  to  be  the  best  low  comedian  I  ever 
saw.  His  name  was  Harry  Widdicomb.  We 
didn't  stay  to  analyse  our  emotions  when 
Widdicomb  was  on  the  stage  ;  we  just  laughed, 
as  if  laughter  were  the  best  thing  in  the  world. 
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Sometimes  I  feel  sure  we  were  right,  and  that 
all  of  us  who  have  forgotten  how  to  laugh 
heartily  have  lost  more  than  we  have  gained. 
There  was  a  real  transpontine  drama,  called 
"Paris  in  1792,"  in  which  Harry  Widdicomb 
had  to  do  things  that  would  appear  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  nowadays  to  visitors  to  the 
Adelphi  or  Princess's.  To  us  none  of  these 
things  were  ridiculous  ;  they  were  just  scream- 
ingly funny — and  we  enjoyed  them. 

At  the  Old  Surrey  nobody  stood  on  ceremony. 
The  rules  that  prevailed  at  the  Britannia 
Theatre  in  Hoxton  until  a  few  months  ago 
prevailed  at  the  Surrey  then,  and  the  audience 
was  like  a  great  family  party.  Refreshments 
were  brought  round  in  baskets  between  the 
acts — ginger  beer,  lemonade,  bottled  stout — 
and  hungry  people  ate  their  supper,  and  were 
not  at  all  ashamed.  Good-natured  chaff  was  the 
order  of  the  hour  from  all  parts  of  the  house, 
and  even  as  far  as  the  stage  from  time  to  time, 
though  actors  and  actresses  took  themselves 
too  seriously  to  be  made  the  butt  of  the  gallery 
wits.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me  a  story  of 
her  young  days,  when  she  was  in  a  box  at  the 
Old  Surrey  with  some  of  her  family.  She  was 
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a  pretty  woman,  and  her  good  looks  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  gallery  boys. 
They  shifted  their  seats,  purchased  a  great 
can  of  beer,  made  a  rope  with  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  passed  the  can  down  to  the  box. 
"Take  a  drop,  marm,  it  won't  do  you  no 
damage,"  one  of  them  cried  out,  noticing  my 
mother's  distress  and  confusion. 

My  connection  with  the  stage  arose  in  a 
curious  way — out  of  a  very  sad  accident. 
William  Creswick,  the  famous  Surrey  Theatre 
actor,  was  out  shooting  one  day  with  John 
Shepherd,  brother  of  the  Richard  Shepherd 
who  was  such  a  celebrated  stage  manager  and 
used  to  play  T.  P.  Cooke's  parts.  As  Shepherd 
was  going  on  in  front  of  Creswick  the  latter's 
gun  trigger  caught  in  a  hedge,  the  gun  went 
off,  and  poor  Shepherd  was  killed.  He  left  a 
family,  who  were  brought  up  by  the  surviving 
brother,  and  one  of  his  daughters  became  my 
wife.  Shepherd  lived  on  the  Terrace  at  Ken- 
nington,  and  Creswick  came  there  from  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  and  another  famous  actor,  old 
Ben  Webster,  lived  behind  the  church.  My 
intimacy  with  one  branch  of  the  Shepherd 
family  led  me  to  make  Creswick's  acquaintance, 
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and  I  soon  found  myself  invited  to  the  famous 
Sunday  dinners  to  which  all  the  actors  came. 

I  was  very  well  content  to  sit  with  closed 
mouth  and  open  ears.  In  those  days  actors 
and  actresses  did  not  seek  to  travel  beyond 
their  own  circle,  and  they  were  slow  to  admit 
the  outside  public  to  it.  These  facts  made  me 
consider  myself  a  very  privileged  guest ;  and 
now,  when  I  look  back  at  my  early  days,  I 
must  confess  that  the  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  company  of  the  fine  old  actors  and  play- 
wrights were  among  the  happiest  times  of  my 
life.  I  think  the  aloofness  of  the  profession 
was  due  as  much  to  the  public  as  to  the  actors 
themselves.  Acting  was  of  no  great  account 
in  the  public  estimation  ;  the  great  majority  of 
the  playgoers  had  no  use  for  actors  save  on 
the  stage,  and  did  not  seek  to  disguise  the  fact. 
Among  themselves  the  old  actors  used  to  talk 
a  good  deal  of  shop ;  they  spoke  of  their  own 
achievements  with  bated  breath,  and  were 
very,  very  pleased  with  themselves.  I  well 
remember  how  old  Creswick  would  speak, 
criticising  some  other  actor  whose  name  had 
been  mentioned  too  favourably.  "  So-and-so ! " 
the  old  man  would  say  in  scornful  tones. 
B 
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"  Listen  to  his  delivery  " — here  the  poor  actor 
would  be  imitated,  not  too  flatteringly.  "  Now, 
hear  mine  " — the  delivery  would  show  a  very 
sudden  improvement.  "  Mark  the  difference  !  " 
Creswick  anticipated  Mr  Pinero's  demand  for 
praise.  His  appetite  for  it  was  positively  vora- 
cious, and  he  was  exceedingly  dignified  withal. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  took  a  liberty  with  him ! 

Shepherd  was  a  hospitable  soul.  Round  his 
table  I  have  met  Blanchard,  Leicester  Buck- 
ingham, Phelps,  Johnny  Toole,  Buckstone, 
Fechter,  Miss  Pauncefote,  Vollaire,  Miss 
Atkinson,  Rebecca  Isaacs,  Watts  Phillips  the 
dramatist,  and  many  others.  The  Sunday 
afternoons  contributed  largely  to  my  education, 
though  most  of  the  things  I  was  taught  are  not 
included  in  school  courses.  I  learned  to  under- 
stand men,  and  to  know  that  a  rough  exterior 
or  a  boastful  tongue  may  possibly  be  associ- 
ated with  many  qualities  that  demand  respect. 
Shepherd  was  one  of  the  best  stage  managers, 
and  as  an  actor  was  very  robust.  He  made 
a  great  hit  in  "  The  Mariner's  Compass," 
the  play  in  which  that  genial  veteran  James 
Fernandez  made,  I  think,  his  first  appearance 
in  London.  Shepherd  considered  himself 
vastly  in  "  Black-eyed  Susan." 
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I  must  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close,  but 
before  doing  so  will  record  one  little  incident 
in  the  life  of  Creswick.  When  I  knew  him  he 
was  as  bald  as  the  late  Prince  Bismarck ;  but 
he  wore  a  beautiful  wig,  and  his  patrons  at  the 
Surrey  did  not  know  that  the  hair  was  not  his 
own.  One  night  I  went  to  see  him  in  "  Joe, 
Nobody's  Child,"  a  play  by  his  friend  Watts 
Phillips.  Creswick  had  to  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  scene  as  an  ostler,  with  a  big 
truss  of  straw  supported  on  his  head  and 
shoulders,  and  he  had  to  throw  it  down  in 
front  of  him  as  though  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
weight.  I  don't  know  whether  his  dresser  had 
been  careless,  or  whether  he  carried  the  truss 
badly,  or  what  could  account  for  the  accident, 
but  when  the  truss  left  Creswick's  head  the  wig 
left  Creswick's  head  too,  and  the  startled  house 
saw  its  favourite  bald  for  the  first  and  only 
time.  The  old  actor's  temper  was  not  proof 
against  the  catastrophe  ;  he  summoned  the  full 
resources  of  his  vocabulary,  quite  forgetful  of 
the  play  and  the  audience.  I  have  never 
heard  the  man  who  can  come  anywhere  near 
Creswick's  achievement  on  that  occasion. 

We  were  almost  too  scared  to  laugh. 


CHAPTER    II 

AT    SCHOOL 

MUST  hark  back  awhile  in  this  place 
to  the  days  I  spent  at  the  Banff 
Academy,  for  the  old  Scottish  town 
is  the  home  of  some  very  early 
memories ;  and,  if  what  people  say  is  true,  it 
has  not  altered  much  since  the  days  when 
I  was  a  little  schoolboy  and  played  in  the 
grounds  of  Duff  House  with  the  present  Duke 
of  Fife,  who  must  have  been  a  year  or  two 
my  junior. 

Life  at  the  Banff  Academy  was  essentially 
democratic.  Each  lad  was  as  good  as  his 
neighbour ;  and,  if  education  were  cheap  and 
simple,  parents  had  to  pay  enough,  whatever 
their  degree,  to  feel  an  interest  in  their 
children's  education.  I  am  no  advocate  of 
free  education  by  board  schools,  and  never 
have  been.  Parents  ought  to  pay  to  have 
their  children  taught ;  no  matter  how  small 
the  fees  they  are  better  than  no  fees  at  all. 
Things  that  can  be  got  for  nothing  are  seldom 
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valued  very  highly.  The  system  does  away 
with  independence  of  character,  and  makes  one 
beholden  to  others. 

Banff  was,  and  probably  is,  a  slow,  sleepy 
town — years  rather  than  hours  from  London 
and  other  great  centres  of  active  life.  They 
used  to  say  the  sleepiness  was  due  to 
M'Pherson's  curse.  I  can't  remember  when 
M'Pherson  lived  or  what  he  did,  but  he  had 
to  be  hanged  for  it.  He  thought  there  would 
be  a  reprieve,  and  obtained  permission  to  play 
the  violin  round  the  gallows  tree  while  the 
crowd  waited. 

"But  dantonly  and  wantonly 

And  santonly  I'll  gae, 
I'll  play  a  tune,  and  danse  it  roun' 
Below  the  gallow  tree." 

I  can't  say  whether  he  was  a  very  bad 
player,  but  the  story  goes  that  some  of  his 
enemies  put  the  town-hall  clock  forward,  and 
while  poor  M'Pherson,  who  had  objected  to 
be  hanged  punctually,  was  parting  with  his 
life  the  expected  reprieve  arrived — too  late. 
His  curse  is  said  to  rest  on  Banff  to  this  day. 

We  were  well  cared  for  at  school  and  well 
fed,  chiefly  on  oatmeal  porridge  and  fresh 
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milk,  kail  brose,  etc.  Sports  were  few ; 
cricket,  football,  and  golf  were  unknown  to 
us,  but  we  played  shinty  on  our  one  half- 
holiday  in  the  week,  and  had  curling  matches 
on  the  ice  in  winter.  In  my  days  schoolboys 
had  about  half  the  holidays  they  get  now. 
Both  boys  and  girls  were  educated  at  the 
Academy.  I  have  a  very  keen  recollection 
of  one,  Mary  Duff,  who  was  said  to  be  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  whole  of  the  shire.  Her 
brother,  Andrew  Halliday  Duff,  is  well  known 
to  the  theatrical  and  literary  world  by  the  pen 
name  of  Andrew  Halliday.  He  wrote  Amy 
Robsart  and  other  dramas  for  Drury  Lane 
under  Chatterton's  management. 

I  think  the  weekly  sermons  were  the  most 
objectionable  things  we  boys  had  to  encounter. 
It  has  been  part  of  my  life's  work  to  listen  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  public  speakers, 
and  I've  heard  some  poor  performers  in  my 
time,  but  for  real  dulness  that  went  on  and  on 
and  never  got  anywhere  the  Banff  kirk  sermons 
are  an  easy  first.  Hell  and  damnation  were  their 
favourite  themes,  or  they  took  some  text  and 
tortured  it  out  of  all  recognition.  They  bored 
the  adults  and  terrified  the  children,  but  they 
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never  drove  out  of  their  congregation  a  certain 
spirit  of  humour  that  is  part  of  the  Highland 
character.  My  friend  James  Inglis  tells  some 
very  good  stories  in  this  connection.  I  must 
tell  two  of  them,  quoting  one  verbatim. 

I  have  heard  of  a  Highland  parish  minister 
who  preached  on  one  occasion  a  sermon  some- 
thing after  this  fashion,  taking  for  his  text 
the  words:  "Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly."  He 
proceeded  in  this  wise  : 

"  Ma  dear  breethren,  maybe  some  o'  ye  '11 
no  ken  what  the  apoastle  means  by  caircum- 
spaiction.  'Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly.'  Weel, 
caircumspaiction,  ma  dear  freends,  is  jist 
caashion ! 

"  Caashion,  caircumspaiction  ;  caircumspaic- 
tion, caashion.  '  Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly.' 

"  Noo,  caashion  or  caircumspaiction  is  a 
great  Christian  vairtue,  and  I  mean  tae  explain 
by  means  o'  a  seemilee  or  meetaphor  or  eelis- 
traation  what  caashion  or  caircumspaiction  is. 
'  Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly.' 

"  Noo,  ma  freends,  ye've  a'  seen  a  gairden — 
oo  ay,  nae  doot,  a  gairden  ye've  a'  seen. 
'  Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly.'  And  in  this 
gairden  will  be  growin'  berry  busses,  an' 
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currant  busses,  an'  aiple  trees,  an'  pear  trees, 
an'  cherry  trees,  an'  a'  the  fruits  that  are 
pleesant  tae  the  eye  an'  guid  for  the  taste  o' 
man.  '  Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly.'  An',  tae 
keep  the  fruit  from  bein'  stolen  by  robbers  an' 
thieves  an'  deepredawtors,  it  will  be  surroondit 
wi'  a  heich  wa',  an'  for  the  mair  effectual  de- 
fence the  tap  o'  the  wa'  will  be  plaistered  wi' 
bits  o'  broken  gless  stuck  everywhere  a'  roond. 
'Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly.'  I  hae  nae  doot, 
ma  Chreestian  breetherin,  ye  hae  a'  likewise 
seen  a  caat — a  common  domestic  caat,  it  may 
be  a  grey  caat,  or  a  black  caat,  or  a  broon  caat, 
or  a  brockit  caat ;  but  nae  doot  ye  hae  seen 
this  caat  come  upon  the  tap  o'  the  surroondin' 
wa',  plaistered  wi'  the  bits  o'  the  broken  gless. 
*  Waalk  ye  caircumspaictly."  And  then,  as 
he  approaches  his  climax,  he  increases  in 
fervour.  He  shakes  his  head,  gives  a  trem- 
ulous intenseness  to  his  pronunciation,  and 
pounds  the  cushion  in  front  of  him ;  while, 
suiting  his  action  to  the  word,  he  imitates  the 
delicate,  gingerly  gait  of  a  cat  walking  on 
glass,  as  he  thus  proceeds :  "  And  ah !  ma 
dear  freends  ;  ye  hae  seen  it  pit  its  yae  fit  doon 
this  w'y,  an'  its  tither  fit  doon  this  w'y  ;  an' 
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tha-a-a-t's  ca-a-a-shion,  ma  dear  breethren — 
tha-a-a-t's  ca-a-a-shion."  His  voice  rising  to 
a  shrill  tremuloso  :  "  Ca-a-ation !  Caircum- 
spaiction  !  Caircumspaiction !  Ca-  a-ation  ! 
'  Wa-a-a-lk  ye  caircumspaictly.  .  .  ." 

Inglis  tells  another  story  of  the  clergy. 

The  minister  had  been  attending  at  what 
he  supposed  was  the  death- bed  of  one  of  his 
parishioners.  The  sick  man  had  been  famed 
for  his  keen  sense  of  fun,  and  the  minister,  in 
his  anxiety  to  improve  the  occasion  and  take 
advantage  of  this  solemn  opportunity,  had 
opened  the  Book  just  at  random,  and  began 
to  read  in  tremulous  accents  the  story  of  the 
chaste  patriarch  Joseph  and  his  adventure  with 
Potiphar's  wife.  To  his  consternation,  and 
not  a  little  to  his  indignation,  he  saw  the  bed 
shaking  under  the  suppressed  laughter  of  his 
sick  friend.  In  tones  of  indignant  remon- 
strance the  minister  demanded  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  outburst  of  unseemly  levity. 
"  What  wicked  thought,"  he  asked,  "has  Satan 
put  in  your  head  that  you  indulge  in  ungodly 
mirth  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  you  should 
be  preparing  for  your  exit  from  this  vale  of 
tears  and  your  entrance  into  the  higher  and 
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nobler  life  ?  I  demand  to  know,  sir,  the  cause 
of  this  wanton  laughter  at  such  a  solemn  time." 

The  poor  patient,  whose  hearty  but  silent 
laughter  had  been  working  on  him  as  a  good 
tonic,  at  length  gasped  out :  "  Losh,  meenister, 
I  canna  help  it !  I  canna  help  it ! " 

"  But,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  demand  to 
know,  sir,  what  ye  mean.  What  in  the  world 
is  causin'  ye  to  laugh  at  this  noble  record,  and 
at  such  a  time,  too  ?  " 

"He,  ha!  ho,  ho!"  came  faintly  from  the 
bed.  "I  canna  help  it,  sir,  I  canna  help  it! 
The  thocht  just  struck  me  that  if  it  hed  bin 
auld  Davit  the  Psalmist,  feth,  he  wadna  hae 
been  sae  blate  !  " 

Another  of  my  friend's  good  stories  is  of  the 
very  old  woman,  too  old  to  go  to  church,  who 
sat  on  a  bank  of  heather  outside  waiting  for 
her  granddaughter  to  come  out  and  tell  her 
what  the  sermon  was  about.  When  the  young 
lassie  came  out  she  confessed  she  could  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  sermon  or  text ;  it  was 
something  about  a  scarlet  woman  and  the  great 
whore  of  Babylon.  Then  the  old  lady  recog- 
nised the  subject,  and  exclaimed  in  tones  be- 
tokening a  sort  of  reminiscent  surprise :  "  Od 
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save's  a',  sirs !  Can  that  wumman  be  on  the 
ran-dan  yet?  Heth,  I  mind  she  wis  a  rael 
bad  yin  when  I  wis  a  wee  bit  lassie ! " 

The  Brandon  Fairs  were  almost  the  only 
amusement  that  Banff  s  respectability  could  en- 
dure. They  were  held  for  the  most  part  on 
"feein"1  days  —  i.e.  the  days  when  farm 
servants  took  fresh  engagements  or  entered 
into  a  new  service.  Side  shows  were  few  and 
far  between,  but  the  stalls  devoted  to  ginger 
bread  and  sweets  were  in  great  numbers,  and 
the  amount  of  drink  taken  was  good  only  for 
the  publicans.  Everybody  went  to  the  Fair, 
because,  with  the  exception  of  an  open-air 
circus  on  the  links,  there  was  never  anything 
else  to  see  in  Banff.  The  circus  was  inferior 
to  the  Fair  in  attractions,  despite  the  efforts  of 
a  hard-worked  clown,  and  a  man  who  wore 
countless  waistcoats  and  shed  them  as  he 
galloped  round  the  arena. 

Yes ;  they  were  godly  folk  in  Banff.  No 
theatre  would  have  been  allowed  to  raise  its 
impious  head  in  the  respectable  company  of  the 
town's  other  buildings,  and  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  reception  that  would  have  befallen  a 
theatrical  company.  I  think  they  would  have 
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been  committed  to  gaol  without  option  of  a 
fine.  Banff  stood  for  righteousness — but  quite 
an  unhealthy  proportion  of  its  birth-rate  was 
illegitimate.  I  knew  nothing  of  these  things,  of 
course,  when  I  was  there,  but  I  have  been  told 
of  admonitions  addressed  publicly  in  the  kirk 
to  young  women  who  had  departed  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  Now  I  know — or 
think  I  know — that  if  the  sermons  in  the  kirk 
had  been  shorter  or  more  sensible,  and  if 
reasonable  amusement  had  been  encouraged  in- 
stead of  tabooed,  there  would  have  been  a 
better  record  for  the  Banff  register,  and  the 
town's  reproach  would  have  been  lessened,  if 
not  removed. 

Lack  of  anything  else  to  think  about  oc- 
casioned a  feud  between  Banff  and  Macduff, 
the  next  town  of  any  size.  They  were  rivals 
in  the  herring  fishery,  and  added  to  that  rivalry 
by  keen  contests  in  home  affairs.  Whatever 
the  one  town  acquired  the  other  wanted,  and 
until  I  had  left  Banff  behind  me  the  news  that 
Macduff  had  secured  a  better  catch  of  herrings 
or  added  a  new  boat  to  its  fishing  fleet  was 
terribly  distressing. 

My  holidays  were  passed  at  a  Scottish  farm- 
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house  in  the  Highlands — a  place  that  comes 
back  to  my  recollection  with  thoughts  of  kail 
brose,  oat  cakes,  "bannocks"  baked  on  girdles, 
and  parritch.  We  had  meat  once  a  week,  and 
the  farm  folk  were  as  hardy  as  they  could  be. 
Perhaps  to  keep  me  out  of  mischief,  I  was 
taught  to  make  butter  and  work  a  very  old 
pump-handled  churn.  I  enjoyed  my  life  on 
the  farm,  for  when  I  was  not  wanted  indoors  I 
was  free  to  ride  all  over  the  place  on  a  "  sheltie  " 
— one  of  the  farm  ponies — and  I  soon  came  to 
know  the  country  side  intimately.  I  visited 
Gamrie  church  on  the  coast,  where  the  Danes 
landed  by  the  gorge  known  as  the  Bloody  Pot. 
Skulls  were  often  picked  up  in  this  district ; 
wherever  the  Danish  invaders  have  landed  in 
Great  Britain  they  are  to  be  found.  It  seems 
clear  that  many  Danes  settled  in  the  Banff 
district,  married  there,  and  went  later  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  they  settled  down. 
When  one  compares  the  position  of  Ulster  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  distressful  country  it  will 
seem  reasonable  to  suggest  this  fine  strain  of 
Danish,  Scottish,  and  Irish  blood  as  the  cause 
of  the  success,  or  at  least  as  one  of  the  causes. 
For  four  years  I  was  in  the  North,  and  then  my 
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parents  wanted  me  at  home,  and  I  returned  to 
the  South.  In  those  days  the  journey  by  rail 
took  a  very  long  time ;  the  Scottish  express 
was  still  unborn.  My  first  experience  on  the 
journey  North  was  very  unpleasant,  for  the 
train  caught  fire,  and  ran  burning  for  some  way 
to  Rugeley.  My  sister,  who  had  charge  of  me, 
was  badly  burned. 

My  next  school  experience  was  not  a  happy 
one.  I  was  sent  to  a  private  establishment, 
kept  by  one  Reynell,  near  my  home  in  Ken- 
nington — as  strict  a  disciplinarian  as  was  ever 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  children.  On 
the  slightest  provocation  he  would  beat  us  un- 
mercifully, and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  took 
a  special  dislike  to  me.  I  had  a  very  bad  time. 
Reynell  was  rather  an  invalid,  and  we  were 
always  having  holidays ;  otherwise  school  life 
would  have  been  unendurable.  How  we  cheered 
when  the  housekeeper  would  come  to  us  as 
soon  as  we  had  assembled  in  the  schoolroom 
and  say  :  "  Boys,  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
Mr  Reynell  is  very  unwell  to-day,  and  cannot 
hold  the  school."  The  Crimean  War  was 
raging  at  the  time,  and  rumours  of  the  fall  of 
Sebastopol  were  very  common.  As  each  rumour 
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found  currency  we  received  a  holiday,  until 
some  of  the  bolder  spirits  went  as  far  as  to 
write  anonymous  letters  to  Reynell  announcing 
great  British  successes.  I  remember  one  day 
getting  into  serious  trouble  for  some  slight 
fault,  and  in  addition  to  other  punishment  I 
was  kept  in.  Four  o'clock  saw  the  other  boys 
go,  but  five,  six,  and  seven  struck  and  found 
me  in  my  place.  Then  Reynell  came  in,  his 
head  bound  up  in  a  handkerchief.  He  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  neuralgia.  I  remember  stand- 
ing up  in  my  place — a  small  boy,  very  angry 
because  of  the  long  series  of  what  he  thought 
unjust  punishments.  "What  do  you  want?" 
he  growled.  "To  tell  you,"  I  said  fearlessly, 
"that  I'm  glad  you  know  what  pain  is  at  last." 
"Go!"  he  yelled,  "or  I'll  not  answer  for  the 
consequences."  And  I  did  not  wait  any  longer. 
Mr  Reynell's  long  array  of  holidays  displeased 
my  parents,  and  my  mother,  finding  out  that  I 
was  neither  well  used  nor  well  taught,  took  me 
from  the  school,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  boarding- 
school  of  Mr  Fontayne  in  Sutton,  a  gentleman 
of  a  very  different  type — kind-hearted  and  very 
generous. 

I    should   mention   that,   while    I    was    with 
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Reynell,  George  Francis  Train  gave  Londoners 
their  first  tram.  It  travelled  between  the 
Horns  at  Kennington  and  Westminster  Bridge. 
It  was  run  to  cut  out  omnibuses ;  but  the  at- 
tempt failed,  and  Train  must  have  lost  a  lot  of 
money.  How  the  cabmen  and  busmen  used 
to  jeer  at  the  unfortunate  tram  and  the  people 
who  wished  to  see  what  they  were  like  for 
themselves !  Ridicule  did  what  fair  argument 
could  never  have  done,  for  the  trams  ran  easily 
and  smoothly,  and  were  cheaper  than  the 
omnibuses. 

In  the  days  when  I  went  to  Mr  Fontayne's 
school  there,  Sutton  was  a  very  pretty  little 
country  village  to  which  men  who  were  train- 
ing for  walking  matches  would  come  for  a 
spin.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  the  activity 
that  has  joined  Sutton  to  London  and  robbed 
it  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  attractions.  After 
my  experiences  in  Mr  Reynell's  select 
academy,  life  at  Sutton  was  delightful,  and 
while  I  was  there  I  saw  my  first  Derby,  for 
my  father  came  down,  and  we  walked  to 
Epsom  Downs,  and  saw  Blinkbonnie  win, 
carrying  a  sovereign  of  my  father's  money  at 
the  very  remunerative  price  of  forty  to  one. 
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I  think  it  was  his  first  bet.  He  was  a  very 
steady  man ;  but  the  horse  had  a  Scottish 
name,  or  something  that  touched  my  father's 
patriotism  very  nearly,  and  he  ventured  a 
sovereign.  If  I  remember  rightly  he  took 
rather  less  than  he  was  entitled  to,  as  the 
bookmaker  had  been  hard  hit,  or  recognised 
that  my  father  was  new  to  the  game. 

Schoolboys  were  very  keen  on  prize-fights 
in  those  days.  We  took  Sporting  Life  or 
Bells  if  funds  permitted,  and  after  a  great 
contest  between  two  "heroes  of  the  prize- 
ring  "  had  been  settled  we  would  re-enact  the 
business.  Two  boys  would  represent  the 
combatants,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  the 
spectators.  Needless  to  say,  the  principals 
had  to  fight  in  gloves.  When  the  historic 
fight  between  Tom  Sayers  and  J.  C.  Heenan, 
the  Benicia  boy,  came  off,  we  shared  the  ex- 
citement that  stirred  every  heart  in  England. 
Sayers  was  as  great  a  man  as  Wellington 
for  a  brief  period.  The  Sporting  Life  raised 
a  subscription  for  him  when  the  fight  was  over, 
and  we  collected  something — if  I  remember 
rightly  the  amount  was  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence.  Our  first  idea  was  to  send  the 
c 
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amount  collected  up  to  the  paper,  but  rumour 
declared,  truly  for  once,  that  Sayers  himself 
was  coming  to  Sutton  on  his  way  to  the 
Derby,  and  would  stay  at  the  Red  Lion. 
The  occasion  was  not  to  be  missed ;  the 
captain  of  the  school  was  selected  to  wait 
upon  the  great  man  with  the  school's  gift — 
and  I  was  the  captain  of  the  school. 

I  suppose  I  have  had  my  share  and  a  bit 
over  of  public  functions  of  all  sorts.  I  have 
had  to  make  more  speeches  than  I  care  to 
remember,  and  to  receive  or  help  to  receive  far 
more  celebrities  than  will  remember  me,  but  I 
have  yet  to  feel  more  pleased  and  withal  more 
nervous  than  I  did  on  the  day  when  I  called 
upon  England's  chief  prize  -  fighter.  Some 
people  have  spoken  of  Sayers  as  a  great, 
coarse  ruffian,  more  ready  with  a  blow  than 
a  word ;  such  was  not  my  experience.  I 
found  him  a  civil-spoken,  good-natured  fellow, 
who  probably  had  some  sense  of  humour,  for 
he  received  me  with  great  dignity  and  courtesy, 
ordered  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer  for  my  re- 
freshment, and  shook  me  by  the  hand.  I  left 
the  presence  some  three  inches  taller  at  least, 
and  I  was  the  best  envied  boy  in  the  school 
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as  long  as  I  remained  there.  Well,  old  Father 
Time  has  passed  his  scythe  very  effectively 
over  the  place  now.  Where  Chestnut  House 
stood  in  its  ample  grounds  there  are  scores 
of  houses  and  shops  to-day ;  few  coaches  draw 
up  at  Greyhound  or  Cock ;  the  two  turnpikes 
on  either  side  of  Sutton  that  used  to  block 
the  road  for  miles  on  Derby  Day  are  for- 
gotten ;  and  all  the  picturesque  sights  that 
belonged  to  the  road  rather  than  to  a  railway 
have  disappeared.  We  have  gained  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  comfort,  though  there  are 
some  lessons  to  record — but  I  mustn't  stop 
over  these  things.  I  must  get  back  to  town 
— my  school  days  over,  and  my  work  about 
to  begin. 

In  1817  my  father  had  been  apprenticed  to 
Messrs  Grosvenor,  Chater  &  Company,  who 
were  then  carrying  on  their  business  of  printers 
and  stationers  in  Cornhill.  He  had  left  them 
little  more  than  a  year  later  to  start  for  him- 
self the  business  of  William  Morrison,  which 
I  carry  on  to  this  day,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  he  should  wish  me  to  learn  my  work  in 
the  house  where  he  had  been  taught.  So  I 
was  attached  to  Grosvenor,  Chater  &  Company, 
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with  no  salary,  and  working  hours  that  com- 
menced at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
ended — when  work  was  done.  That  might 
have  been  at  seven,  eight,  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening :  the  only  regular  hour  was 
Saturday's ;  we  left  at  six  o'clock  then.  I  did 
not  grumble,  though  I  had  to  leave  home  at 
Kennington  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock ; 
and  if  I  refer  to  the  hours  it  is  not  by  way 
of  protest  but  to  remind  a  younger  generation 
that  it  has  a  far  better  time  than  its  pre- 
decessor. When  we  were  in  the  office  we 
worked ;  we  had  no  wish,  no  time,  and  no 
chance  for  much  play.  No  service  to  the 
firm  was  out  of  our  province,  and  I  remember 
that  young  Chater,  son  of  the  principal,  and 
now  managing  director  of  Grosvenor,  Chater 
&  Company  Limited,  used  to  work  by  my 
side  as  hard  as  I  did.  We  realised  the  im- 
portance of  work  all  the  more  because  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  were  far  less  common. 
Holidays  being  so  few  and  far  between — in 
my  four  years'  apprenticeship  I  did  not  have 
more  than  six  weeks  —  and  Sundays  being 
strictly  observed  as  far  as  open  -  air  exercise 
was  concerned,  we  became  quite  devoted  to 
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work.  I  was  with  the  firm  when  the  paper 
tax  came  off,  and  this  step  in  the  right 
direction  sent  business  along  at  a  fine  rate. 
We  supplied  the  paper  and  orange  wrapper 
for  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  which  was  issued 
about  this  time,  and  many  of  the  big  music 
publishers  had  their  paper  from  us.  One  and 
all  rejoiced  at  the  removal  of  the  paper  tax ; 
it  lay  like  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  paper- 
publishing  industries.  In  these  days  of  ten 
page  halfpenny  daily  papers  it  is  hard  to 
realise  that  such  things  were.  As  I  have 
said,  I  had  no  wages — I  suppose  you  would 
say  "salary"  now — but  the  firm,  whose  treat- 
ment of  me  was  always  kind  and  considerate, 
used  to  give  me  a  Christmas  box,  and  I  con- 
fess it  was  very  welcome,  for  my  exchequer 
did  not  flourish  in  my  'prentice  days. 

For  the  first  two  years  I  had  a  ten-pound 
note,  and  when  the  third  Christmas  came 
round  I  was  rather  counting  upon  the  welcome 
addition  to  my  funds.  To  tell  the  real  truth, 
I  had  even  anticipated  it  a  bit. 

In  those  days,  Cockle's  pills  were  a  power  in 
the  land.  Like  more  modern  nostrums,  they 
undertook  in  all  cheerfulness  to  cure  every  evil 
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our  poor  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  as  Mr  Cockle, 
who  bought  two  reams  of  blue  paper  every 
Friday  at  our  place,  drove  down  in  a  jolly  little 
victoria  to  make  the  purchase,  I  concluded  that 
he  did  not  sell  the  pills  at  a  loss. 

That  winter  Mr  Cockle  came  down  one  day 
in  a  more  than  usually  bad  temper.  He  was 
always  a  sulky  old  fellow,  or  seemed  so  to 
me.  He  bought  the  two  reams  as  usual,  and 
then,  eyeing  me  sourly,  cried  :  "  Now,  young 
fellow,  just  carry  them  into  my  carriage,  and 
look  sharp  about  it."  It  was  no  part  of  my 
work  to  relieve  the  porters,  though  I  wouldn't 
have  hesitated  had  he  spoken  civilly.  But  his 
tone  was  rude  and  overbearing,  and  I  told 
him  to  ask  one  of  the  porters,  whose  work  it 
was. 

"  You  impudent  young  fellow,"  he  cried,  "I'll 
complain  to  your  master." 

"  That  way,  then,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  the 
passage  leading  to  Mr  Chater's  private  room. 
"  Last  door  on  the  right."  Down  he  went, 
and  when  he  had  made  his  complaint  and 
driven  off,  Mr  Chater  sent  for  me,  and  asked 
for  explanations,  which  he  received  without  a 
remark.  I  told  him  I'd  do  anything  for  him 
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or  the  firm — and  so  I  would  at  any  time — but 
the  old  pill  man  was  rude  to  me. 

I  went  home  very  down  in  the  mouth. 
Christmas  was  approaching,  but  clearly  my 
douceur  would  not  be  forthcoming.  I  had 
forfeited  it,  even  if  I  had  done  no  wrong.  In 
my  heart  I  cursed  Mr  Cockle,  and  wished  that 
he  might  have  nothing  but  his  own  pills  for 
his  Christmas  dinner.  The  day  arrived  on 
which  the  firm  gave  away  presents  to  the 
staff,  and  I  was  not  called  in.  I  expected  this. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  Mr  Chater  sent  for  me. 
"  A  lecture,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  A  lecture  to 
explain  why  I'm  to  have  nothing."  I  went 
in  with  rather  bitter  feelings,  for  I  was  a  hard 
worker,  and  devoted  to  the  house.  Imagine 
how  I  came  out,  with  the  firm's  cheque  for 
twenty-five  pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  kind 
words  of  appreciation  in  my  ears !  I  had  a 
record  Christmas,  and  no  more  bitter  feelings 
for  the  owner  of  Cockle's  celebrated  pills. 

In  1863  my  father's  health  broke  down.  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  Grosvenor,  Chater  & 
Company  and  take  up  the  management  of  his 
business.  My  father  was  an  active  man,  who 
started  his  business  in  Fenchurch  Street,  and 
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lived  over  his  business  premises  for  many 
years.  Greatly  interested  in  the  city  of 
London  and  all  its  works,  he  served  on  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  for  twelve  years 
— from  1828-1840.  When  I  came  to  this 
business  my  hours  were  easier.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  be  there  before  nine,  and  at 
seven  I  was  free.  Not  much  holiday  about 
that,  my  young  friends  say ;  but  I  was  very 
contented,  and  I  had  my  Sunday.  This  day 
served  me  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  was 
spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  theatrical  com- 
pany that  pleased  me  so  well.  Four  years 
after  my  entrance  into  my  father's  business 
house  I  was  bold  enough  to  become  engaged. 
And  at  this  point  I  think  it  is  time  to  begin 
a  new  chapter. 
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NIGHTS    AT   THE    PLAY 

LL  my  life  I  have  been  a  playgoer, 
and  all  forms  of  playgoing  have 
been  pleasing  to  me.  In  the  days 
when  my  weekly  allowance  was  six 
shillings  and  no  more,  I  managed  to  be  a 
regular  patron  of  music  and  the  drama,  happy, 
after  a  long  day's  work  in  the  city,  to  fight 
my  way  into  the  sixpenny  gallery  and,  intent 
upon  the  performance,  whatever  it  might 
be,  to  forget  everything  else  in  the  world. 
Only  when  the  curtain  came  down  and  the 
house  began  to  empty  rapidly  could  I  find 
time  to  remember  how  far  I  was  from  home. 
Kennington  lay  several  miles  from  some  of  my 
favourite  haunts,  and  I  could  ill  afford  to  ride 
even  part  of  the  way.  So  I  compromised 
matters  by  seeking  such  assistance  and  accom- 
modation as  might  be  afforded  by  the  backs  of 
cabs  or  omnibuses.  It  was  not  a  dignified  way 
of  covering  the  ground,  it  was  not  even  uni- 
formly successful,  but  I  could  not  stand  on 
41 
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dignity,  and  failure  only  made  me  more  careful. 
My  chief  object  was  to  get  home  in  time  for 
enough  sleep  to  make  me  fit  for  the  next  day's 
task.  I  succeeded  far  more  often  than  I  failed, 
and  so  I  managed  to  see  all  the  theatres  had 
to  show  me.  If  there  had  been  no  concessions 
to  make,  no  risks  to  run,  the  pleasures  of 
playgoing  would  hardly  have  been  so  keen, 
and,  if  I  could  not  have  gone  cheaply,  I  must 
have  stayed  away. 

I  would  like  to  set  down  in  this  chapter  the 
names  of  the  houses  I  used  to  visit  and  the 
folk  I  used  to  see  there.  With  few  exceptions 
actors  and  actresses  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  and  in  many  cases  the  houses  they  made 
famous  have  followed  them. 

There  was  old  Sadler's  Wells,  for  example, 
to  which  I  used  to  go  in  the  early  sixties, 
when  I  was  sixteen  or  seventeen,  to  see  the 
famous  Phelps  with  Miss  Atkinson  and  Henry 
Marston.  You  got  Shakespeare  at  the  Wells, 
and  you  got  acting  that  went  right  home,  and 
every  actor  was  in  the  very  skin  of  the  char- 
acter he  presented.  Phelps  might  be  a  bit  too 
robust  for  these  days,  but  in  the  early  sixties 
he  suited  his  time  and  his  audience.  It  was 
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a  far  cry  from  Islington  to  Kennington,  and 
a  large,  baked  potato,  "all  hot,"  not  forget- 
ting the  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  from  one  of 
the  street  vendors  who  had  his  pitch  outside 
the  theatre,  was  not  perhaps  an  altogether 
satisfactory  supper ;  but,  after  all,  the  play 
was  the  thing,  and  nothing  else  mattered 
much. 

The  Old  Grecian  in  the  City  Road  was 
another  of  my  happy  hunting  grounds.  They 
boasted  a  dancing-platform  and  saloon  as  well 
as  a  drama  at  the  Grecian  Theatre,  George 
Conquest  being  the  bright  particular  star  of 
the  play.  Highbury  Barn,  forgotten  these 
many  years,  gave  me  many  a  pleasant  even- 
ing. The  proprietor  in  the  days  when  I  knew 
it  best  was  a  man  of  many  parts.  His  name  was 
Giovanelli — by  day  he  was  a  prosperous  arti- 
ficial flower  merchant  and  by  night  an  indifferent 
actor.  He  did  very  well  with  Highbury  Barn  ; 
but  no  amount  of  success  made  him  respect 
the  Queen's  English,  and  his  aspirates  were 
shamefully  neglected  on  the  stage  and  off.  He 
ran  there  a  theatre,  a  dancing-saloon,  and 
gardens  at  Highbury  Barn,  and  had  so  little 
respect  for  dramatic  unities  that  he  introduced 
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the  Pepper's  Ghost  illusion  into  a  burlesque  of 
Der  Freischutz.     It  went  very  well,  too. 

Sometimes  I  visited  the  Old  Bower  Saloon 
in  Stangate,  by  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 
There  they  gave  you  blood-and-thunder  for 
twopence,  threepence,  or  fourpence,  according 
to  the  seat  you  occupied.  That  was  the  place 
to  see  a  passion  torn  to  tatters,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  a  virtuous  audience  roused  to  fever- 
heat  by  the  action  of  villains  who  were  always 
foiled  in  the  last  act.  The  Victoria  Theatre 
in  the  New  Cut  at  Lambeth  was  another  home 
of  sensation  at  popular  prices.  I  believe  it  is  a 
temperance  music  hall  now. 

John  Douglas  presided  over  the  destinies  of 
the  National  Standard  Theatre  down  in  Shore- 
ditch,  and  Nelson  Lee  was  his  neighbour  at 
the  City  of  London  Theatre.  Both  houses 
went  in  for  the  legitimate  drama,  and  each 
seemed  to  do  very  well.  I  found  my  way  to 
these  two  theatres  very  often ;  they  were  not 
so  far  from  home. 

At  Astley's  famous  circus  I  saw  Ada  Isaacs 
Menken  in  Mazeppa,  carried  by  the  horse  to 
which  she  was  strapped  across  stage  rocks  and 
other  impediments  —  a  very  thrilling  sight. 
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Rumour  said  that  Heenan  the  prize-fighter 
was  very  much  devoted  to  the  fair  rider ;  cer- 
tainly she  was  a  most  attractive  woman,  and  in 
her  short,  feverish  day  she  excited  a  great  deal 
of  admiration. 

One  of  the  few  houses  I  went  to  as  a  boy, 
and  that  remained — until  a  few  months  ago — 
practically  unaltered,  is  the  Britannia  Theatre  in 
Hoxton.  Mrs  Sarah  Lane,  who  ruled  so  long, 
died  only  a  year  or  two  since.  I  remember  her 
well — as  kind  a  despot  as  ever  ruled  a  theatre. 
She  knew  exactly  what  she  wanted,  and  saw 
that  she  got  it ;  but  the  full  story  of  her  kind- 
ness to  the  many  who  stood  in  need  of  a  help- 
ing hand  will  never  be  fully  told.  She  had  the 
kind  heart  and  the  open  purse.  Everybody 
respected  her  —  from  the  charwoman  who 
washed  the  gallery  out  up  to  the  leading  lady 
— and  she  respected  and  considered  everybody. 
What  a  lot  we  used  to  get  for  our  money  at 
the  "Brit"!  There  was  a  farce  to  begin  the 
evening ;  then  a  rousing  drama  that  went 
home  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
auditorium  ;  and  after  the  drama  another  farce, 
to  send  everybody  home  well  pleased.  Nine 
o'clock  brought  half  price,  and  crowded  house 
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was  the  rule.  There  were  notices  to  the  effect 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  requested  not 
to  crack  nuts  during  the  performance,  and 
every  gentleman  in  the  gallery  was  expected 
to  wear  either  a  coat  or  a  waistcoat :  it  was 
not  considered  right  to  discard  both  garments. 
The  audience  was  quite  a  family  one ;  the 
modest  prices  enabled  a  man  to  bring  his  wife 
and  children  to  the  play,  and  once  there  they 
followed  with  eager  interest,  and  never  failed 
to  express  their  convictions.  Were  they  really 
pleased  they  applauded,  were  they  displeased 
they  hissed.  No  playwright  had  arisen  to 
assure  us  that  the  whole  duty  of  a  playgoer  is 
to  applaud ;  no  manager  had  been  known  to 
threaten  his  patrons  if  they  dared  to  disapprove 
of  the  fare  he  set  before  them.  As  an  old 
playgoer  I  venture  to  think  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake  to  try  and  regulate  the  expression  of 
public  opinion.  Let  the  people  who  pay  to 
see  the  play  applaud  or  hiss  according  to  their 
appreciation — they  will  feel  interested  ;  while  if 
you  attempt  to  muzzle  them  they  will  soon  lose 
their  keen  feeling  for  playgoing.  Nowadays 
there  are  plenty  of  amusements  for  the  people  ; 
they  are  not  limited  to  the  play ;  and  they  are 
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not  limited — even  if  they  be  ardent  playgoers 
— to  the  production  of  managers  who  bar  their 
natural  rights.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  this  is 
how  I  have  come  to  see  things  after  nearly 
half-a-century  of  observant  playgoing. 

At  the  "  Brit "  then,  as  now,  the  boys  used 
to  bring  flowers  for  their  favourite  actresses 
and  the  girls  for  the  best  beloved  actor. 
These  tributes  were  flung  upon  the  stage,  and 
woe  to  the  man  or  woman  who  took  what  was 
not  intended  for  them  —  they  would  be  set 
right  with  an  emphasis  that  must  have  been 
quite  painful.  Between  the  farce  and  drama, 
and  again  between  the  drama  and  the  farce, 
attendants  bearing  big  baskets,  full  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  saveloys,  would  pass  along  the 
seats,  and  supper,  excellent  of  its  kind  and 
wonderfully  cheap,  would  be  taken  quite  eagerly 
by  all  who  could  afford  to  have  some,  so  that 
no  basket  endured  a  very  long  round  before  it 
was  emptied.  Ginger  beer,  bottled  ale,  and 
stout  could  be  bought  in  the  auditorium ;  but 
if  you  wanted  ale  you  would  have  to  leave  your 
seat,  and  that  necessity  put  a  premium  on  tem- 
perance, for  it  was  no  light  task  to  move  from 
the  well- won  place.  Hoxton  is  rather  a  rough 
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corner  of  London  to-day ;  it  was  more  rough 
then,  but,  wonderful  to  relate,  there  was  never 
any  trouble  in  the  theatre.  There  were  burly 
throwers-out  or  janitors  then,  as  now,  and 
they  could  have  done  any  work  that  was 
needed,  and  yet  they  could  rely  upon  the  audi- 
ence to  see  there  was  no  brawling.  People 
who  were  hard  workers  and  small  earners  did 
not  pay  to  have  their  pleasures  disturbed,  and 
if  a  man  did  misconduct  himself  his  neighbours 
could  deal  with  him,  and  reduce  him  to 
order. 

Before  I  leave  the  "Brit"  I  must  say  a 
word  for  their  pantomimes — then,  as  always, 
the  best  things  in  the  district.  They  were  im- 
mensely popular,  and  the  wonder  was  that  the 
house  could  give  such  splendid  value  for  the 
money.  When  Mrs  Lane,  the  kind  presiding 
genius  of  Hoxton's  great  theatre,  had  gone 
the  Messrs  Crauford  carried  the  house  on  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  with  a  stock  company 
equally  ready  to  handle  pantomime,  melodrama, 
or  farce,  and  I  believe  the  special  features  that 
amused  me  when  I  was  a  gallery  boy  might 
be  seen  any  night  in  the  week  down  to  a 
few  months  ago.  The  Britannia  was  long 
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without  a  formidable  rival.  I  sometimes  think 
the  Old  Surrey  pressed  it  hard ;  but  after  it 
was  burnt  down  in  1865  there  came  a  change, 
and  the  new  theatre  lost  part  of  its  hold  upon 
the  public.  I  always  hoped  the  "  Brit "  would 
stick  to  its  tradition,  that  young  playgoers 
might  see  the  form  of  entertainment  that  made 
their  grandfathers  go  so  often  to  the  play. 

When  times  were  bad,  and  my  finances  did 
not  admit  the  luxury  of  a  seat  in  the  gallery  at 
the  play,  I  used  to  go  to  a  Penny  Gaff  in  the 
Borough.  For  the  modest  outlay  of  a  penny 
you  could  see  two  lads  have  a  set-to  with  the 
gloves,  an  illusion  on  the  lines  of  Pepper's 
Ghost,  and  some  experiments  with  laughing 
gas.  Men  would  volunteer  to  inhale  the  stuff, 
and  their  antics  would  amuse  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  All  this  lasted  about  half-an-hour, 
and  then  you  went  out,  and  made  room  for  the 
next  lot  of  visitors.  As  the  Penny  Gaff  shows 
ran  from  seven  o'clock  until  about  midnight 
they  must  have  paid  fairly  well ;  but  there  were 
abuses  in  connection  with  them,  and  they  don't 
exist  to-day.  "Wonderland"  in  the  White- 
chapel  Road  gives  the  best  idea  of  what  the 
Penny  Gaff  was  like. 
D 
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My  wanderings  in  search  of  amusement 
were  not  confined  to  one  or  two  districts  of 
London.  I  went  west  to  the  Coliseum  in 
Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park,  where  one  saw 
a  panorama  of  Lisbon,  with  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  as  a  finale.  The  Coliseum 
had  some  gardens  attached  to  it,  and  they  were 
very  popular.  So  far  as  I  remember,  they  were 
most  respectably  managed.  I  used  to  go  to 
the  Holborn  Casino,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  Holborn  Restaurant ;  to  the  Argyll  Rooms, 
on  the  site  of  the  Trocadero ;  and  to  Evans' 
famous  supper-rooms — to  which  ladies  were  not 
admitted,  except  behind  a  grill.  One  heard 
glees  and  part  songs  at  Evans' ;  and  Herr  von 
Joel,  who  took  the  money,  had  a  method  of 
calculation  that  brought  him  considerable  re- 
pute and  a  lot  of  extra  funds.  I  remember 
some  of  the  great  man's  methods.  "You've 
had  a  chop,"  he  would  begin,  "  that's  tenpence; 
and  potatoes, — oh,  no  potatoes — that's  three- 
pence, one  and  three ;  and  bread  a  penny, 
sixteenpence  ;  and  beer  fourpence,  one  and  six, 
one  and  ten  ;  and  cheese — no  cheese — that  will 
be  two  shillings  altogether."  That  sort  of 
reckoning,  made  very  quickly  indeed,  was  quite 
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effective  when  used  against  a  new-comer,  and 
Herr  von  Joel  knew  his  patrons. 

Less  reputable,  but  interesting  after  their 
kind,  were  two  of  London's  night-houses — 
Kate  Hamilton's  at  the  corner  of  Haymarket 
and  Coventry  Streets,  and  Belasco's  in  Panton 
Street.  They  opened  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
when  more  respectable  places  had  finished  for 
the  night,  and  they  remained  open  until  4  A.M. 
Drink  was  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  places 
were  largely  frequented  by  the  women  of  the 
town.  I  was  not  there  very  often  ;  neither  my 
tastes  nor  my  money  sufficed  to  make  such 
amusement  attractive.  Licensing  laws  and  a 
more  effective  police  supervision  have  made 
these  places  unprofitable  nowadays  ;  and  al- 
though they  are  started  from  time  to  time  in 
the  metropolis  their  lease  of  life  is  short,  and 
their  owners  must  pay  the  greater  part  of  their 
profits  in  fines. 

I  suppose  while  I  am  on  the  subject  I  ought 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Cider  Cellars 
and  the  Coal  Hole,  about  Baron  Nicholson 
and  the  Trials  by  Jury.  Not  a  savoury  sub- 
ject, but  one  that  can  hardly  be  overlooked  in 
a  review  of  London  as  I  knew  it  when  a  boy. 
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I  went  only  once  to  the  Cider  Cellar  in 
Maiden  Lane,  and  on  another  occasion  to  an- 
other. It  stood  next  to  the  Alhambra  Theatre, 
and  was  run  by  a  dissolute  creature  who  had 
been  Baron  Nicholson's  right-hand  man.  The 
entertainment  began  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
included  Living  Pictures  and  Trials  by  Jury. 
It  was  an  abominable  affair  at  the  best 
of  times — a  survival  of  the  low-class  amuse- 
ments that  were  in  vogue  in  London  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  So  soon  as  the  adminis- 
trative bodies  began  to  do  their  duty  the  place 
and  its  wretched  owner  disappeared,  never  to  be 
seen  in  the  town  again.  I  am  sure  that  no  man 
could  frequent  such  a  place  without  loss  of  all 
his  self-respect.  But  I  won't  say  anything 
more  about  it — it  is  one  of  the  recollections  I 
wish  to  forget.  Cavour's  restaurant  has  risen 
on  the  site  of  the  old  night-house  —  a  great 
gain  for  Leicester  Square  in  particular  and  all 
London  in  general. 

In  my  young  days  I  had  plenty  of  liberty. 
My  father  was  a  confirmed  invalid,  who  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  that  I  should  sing 
and  play  to  him  now  and  again  in  the  evening. 
My  mother  trusted  me,  and  I  did  not  much  abuse 
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my  trust.  Then,  again,  I  got  engaged  when  I 
was  quite  young,  and,  while  I  think  a  young 
man  should  make  a  position  before  he  gets 
married,  I  think  that  being  engaged  will  help 
him  to  make  it.  Richard  Shepherd,  my 
uncle  by  marriage,  was  proprietor  of  the 
Surrey,  and  a  good  actor  in  his  way — William 
in  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  sailor  characters, 
being  his  forte.  His  connection  with  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  its  proximity  to  Kennington, 
and  my  keen  interest  to  every  form  of  drama 
led  me  to  give  a  helping  hand  in  the  house. 
It  was  all  what  is  called  in  the  profession 
"utility,"  and  it  was  quite  honorary.  I  took 
my  pay  out  in  the  interest  that  the  work 
gave  me. 

"Nobody's  Child"  was  all  the  rage  then, 
and  I  had  the  idea  of  advertising  the  play  on 
quite  novel  lines.  I  made  all  arrangements 
with  Mr  Shepherd,  engaged  a  number  of  men, 
and  one  morning  London  awoke  to  find  the 
play  advertised  on  countless  street  pavements. 
I  had  used  stencil  plates,  which  are  the  most 
efficacious  among  the  many  forms  of  adver- 
tisement. All  the  town  wondered,  and  many 
people  went  to  see  the  play,  partly  in  conse- 
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quence   of  the  advertisement ;  but  the  police, 
unable  to  rise   to  the  height  of  the  occasion, 
unwilling     to    give     my    budding     talents     a 
chance,    set    their    face    against    the    use    of 
stencil  plates   on  pavements,   and  the  experi- 
ment   could    not    be   continued.       I    consoled 
myself    with    the    thought    that    the    cost    of 
the  undertaking   had   come   back   by   way   of 
the  box-office. 

I  became  an  author,  and  devised  a  chess 
scene  in  the  pantomime,  which  was  called 
"  Harlequin  King  Chess."  The  game  was 
played  on  a  chess  -  board  marked  out  on  the 
stage.  The  pawns  were  little  children,  and 
when  they  were  taken  policemen,  black  or 
white,  came  and  carried  them  off.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  encouraging  than  the 
interest  of  the  audience.  One  night  the  White 
Bishop  took  the  place  of  the  White  Knight, 
quite  by  accident.  He  didn't  remain  in  it  long. 
A  gentleman  in  the  gallery,  who  was  clearly 
a  good  chess  player,  though  his  remark  sug- 
gested a  deficient  colour  sense,  requested  the 
ruddy  Bishop  to  get  out  of  the  ruddy  Knight's 
ruddy  place ;  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  gallery 
took  up  the  cry,  until  the  poor  Bishop  moved 
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to  his  appointed  place  with  a  haste  that  was 
quite  unbecoming  his  high  degree. 

I  was  what  you  might  call  honorary  treasurer 
at  the  New  Surrey  when  there  was  great  pres- 
sure on  the  staff — that  is  to  say,  I  sat  in 
receipt  of  custom  at  first,  and  later  on  used  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  companies  that  came  to 
us.  All  the  work  was  done  after  business 
hours,  and  was  a  labour  of  love,  but  I  was  glad 
to  be  within  a  few  minutes  of  home. 

About  this  time  I  tried  my  hand  at  author- 
ship, and  made  a  play  out  of  Albert  Smith's 
story  "  The  Curfew  Bell."  You  can  imagine 
that  my  labours  in  the  city  and  at  the  theatre 
did  not  leave  me  much  time  to  be  a  dramatist ; 
but  I  did  my  best,  and  turned  out  something  I 
took  to  be  a  masterpiece.  In  the  best  of 
spirits  I  gave  it  to  Richard  Shepherd  to  read. 
He  went  through  it  carefully,  and  said  it  was 
excellent  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  played  the 
part  about  twelve  years  before.  The  truth 
was  that  I  was  only  second  in  the  field — some- 
body had  dramatised  the  story  before  I  had 
learned  to  read.  I  gave  up  dramatic  author- 
ship after  that. 

Many  distinguished  actors  came  to  the  Old 
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and  New  Surrey  theatres.  Tom  Thorne  came 
down,  and  played  in  farce,  low  comedy,  melo- 
drama, and  pantomime — excellent  in  one  and  all 
— at  the  modest  remuneration  of  fifty  shillings  a 
week.  At  the  New  Surrey,  Edward  Terry  first 
appeared  in  London  in  a  farce  called  "A  Cure 
for  the  Fidgets,"  but  I  forget  what  he  drew 
from  treasury.  Irving  and  Toole  came  once 
to  fulfil  an  Easter  engagement.  The  play  was 
called  "  Uncle  Dick's  Darling."  I  can't  re- 
member what  Toole  received,  but  it  was  the 
higher  of  the  two  salaries,  for  at  that  time 
he  was  the  bigger  man.  Irving  drew  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  week  while  the  short 
engagement  lasted.  I  have  reminded  Sir 
Henry  since  of  the  incident,  and  he  said  that 
those  days  were  some  of  the  happiest  of 
his  life. 

Nowadays  one  associates  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  every  kind  of  fete,  musical  or  otherwise, 
and  I  think  I  can  recall  the  occasion  of  the 
first  entertainment  of  the  sort  that  Sydenham's 
huge  glass  house  offered  its  patrons.  This 
was  the  festival  of  the  Royal  Dramatic  College. 
The  College  itself,  which  was  established  at 
Maybury  in  Surrey,  was  not  eventually  a 
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financial  success.  For  the  benefit  of  its  festival 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  all  the  profession  en- 
deavoured to  contribute.  Amongst  others 
Toole  gave  a  lecture  on  China,  assisted  by 
Paul  Bedford.  I  remember  he  divided  the 
Chinese  Empire  into  China  proper  and  China 
improper,  adding  that  he  declined  to  discuss  the 
latter  part  of  the  subject  at  all.  Bedford  was 
an  admirable  foil  to  him.  In  the  days  of  which 
I  write  the  west  wing  of  the  Palace  was 
still  intact,  and  in  place  of  the  houses  that 
surround  the  place  to-day  one  saw  only  green 
fields  and  woods.  Somewhere  about  1860  I 
heard  the  Handel  Festival  from  one  of  the 
woods  round  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  Brighton 
Railway  ran  trains  to  the  Palace,  but  I  used  to 
walk  from  Kennington  and  back.  It  was 
cheaper  than  taking  the  train — and  almost  as 
quick.  The  veteran  August  Manns,  now 
knighted,  who  has  done  so  much  for  music, 
was  unheard  of  when  I  first  visited  the  Syden- 
ham ;  Herr  Schilling  then  looked  after  the 
music  there. 

Opera,  whether  English  or  Italian,  was  very 
welcome  fare :  I  was  always  a  keen  lover  of 
music.  In  the  off  season  Louisa  Pyne  and 
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William  Harrison  used  to  have  a  season  of 
English  opera  at  Covent  Garden ;  Susan  Pyne 
sang  there  with  her  sister  ;  and  Charles  Santley 
was  there  in  his  early  prime.  If  I  mistake  not 
he  is  the  last  of  the  stars  of  that  operatic 
firmament.  Italian  opera  was  given  by  Gye 
at  Covent  Garden  and  by  the  late  Colonel 
Mapleson  at  Her  Majesty's.  Each  tried  to 
create  a  corner  in  stars,  and  the  competition 
benefited  the  public,  for  each  impresario  was 
bound  to  do  his  best. 

A  few  more  theatrical  recollections  and  we 
will  close  this  chapter.  I  used  to  go  to  the 
Adelphi  to  see  Dion  Boucicault  in  a  long 
series  of  successful  plays — the  "  Colleen  Bawn," 
the  "  Octoroon,"  the  "  Shaughraun,"  and  others. 
There,  too,  I  saw  Ben  Webster  in  the  "  Dead 
Heart " ;  his  was  a  splendid  performance,  and 
made  its  mark  in  a  theatre  where  good  acting 
was  the  rule ;  and  when  Madame  Celeste  re- 
appeared in  the  "  Green  Bushes,"  assisted  by 
John  L.  Toole,  Paul  Bedford,  John  Billington — 
who  took  a  benefit  only  the  other  day,  after 
earning  it  very  well  indeed — and  Mrs  Alfred 
Mellon  (Miss  Woolgar),  who  sang  the  famous 
song  in  a  manner  that  brought  the  house  down. 
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I  saw  Edmund  Falconer  at  the  Lyceum  in  the 
"  Peep  o'  Day,"  a  capital  Irish  drama.  I  can 
remember  that  fine  actor  Fechter,  with  Miss 
Kate  Terry  as  the  heroine,  producing  "  The 
Duke's  Motto,"  "  Ruy  Bias,"  and  "Bel 
Demonio"  at  the  same  house.  This  was 
before  Henry  Irving  had  made  his  name 
there.  I  was  at  the  Olympic  when  Henry 
Neville — happily  still  with  us,  and  a  splendid 
actor  of  the  old  school — made  his  great  hit  in 
the  "  Ticket-of- Leave  Man,"  and  brought  all 
the  town  to  the  forgotten  theatre. 

At  the  Strand  Theatre,  before  John  Hollings- 
head's  time,  I  saw  the  burlesques  of  "  The 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  "The  Hunchback 
of  Notre  Dame,"  and  others  that  I  can't 
recollect  so  well.  They  were  not  very  brilliant 
affairs,  or  would  not  be  thought  so  to-day. 
Among  the  ladies  who  played  in  them  were 
Eleanor  Bufton,  Sally  Turner,  Ada  Swan- 
borough,  and  Marie  Wilton,  now  Lady  Bancroft, 
and  then,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
women  on  the  stage.  Among  the  actors  were 
Rogers,  and  John  Clarke,  who  married  the 
beautiful  Teresa  Furtado  from  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  He  was  a  plain  man,  and  in  the 
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profession   they  were   known   as    Beauty  and 
the  Beast. 

So  much  for  my  early  playgoing  recollections. 
If,  to  the  younger  generation  among  you,  who 
never  saw  the  men  and  women  I  have  written 
about,  this  chapter  seems  no  more  than  a  bald 
chronicle  of  names,  remember  that  to  the  men 
and  women  of  my  own  generation  every  name 
is  the  key  to  a  recollection,  a  very  pleasant 
remembrance,  that  almost  makes  us  content  to 
be  growing  old  and  being  a  little  way  removed 
from  the  noise  and  the  struggle  in  which  we 
have  played  our  small  part.  If  it  happens  now 
that  bad  weather  or  the  need  to  take  care  of 
myself  keeps  me  to  my  arm-chair  when  the 
younger  ones  go  to  the  play,  I  have  my 
memories  to  keep  me  company ;  and,  could  I 
do  the  men  and  women  I  write  about  the 
justice  that  is  their  due,  you  would  not  find 
the  tale  a  tedious  one.  Unhappily,  I  can  only 
tell  you  how  I  admired  these  bygone  worthies ; 
I  am  not  a  skilled  writer  to  tell  you  why,  and 
justify  my  admiration  and  regard  for  those  who 
have  laid  their  stage  work  aside  and  submitted 
their  record  to  the  Great  Critic. 


CHAPTER  IV 

PARIS     AND     LONDON 

MARRIED  in  1868,  and  went  with 
my  wife  to  Paris.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  that  the  journey 
then  and  the  journey  now  are  two 
very  different  things,  although  the  same  ground 
is  covered.  Boats,  trains,  service,  even  hotels, 
left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  and  one  went 
from  London  with  a  sense  of  undertaking  a 
journey.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  the 
gay  French  city  in  many  of  its  varying  phases. 
When  I  went  there  on  my  honeymoon  the 
Third  Empire  was  at  its  zenith,  the  star  of 
Napoleon  III.  was  in  the  ascendant.  Paris 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
satellites ;  huge  speculations,  financial,  social, 
and  political,  were  being  planned  and  carried 
through  with  a  recklessness  that  made  the 
staid,  tried  folks  at  the  head  of  all  parties  gasp 
for  breath.  Nobody  knew  what  Napoleon 
would  do  next ;  he  was  the  most  discussed  man 
in  Europe,  and  round  all  his  actions  there  was 
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such  a  halo  as  we  see  to-day  round  those  of 
the  Kaiser  of  Germany.  I  think  the  German 
Kaiser  is  the  stronger,  wiser,  saner  statesman  ; 
that  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
Germany  than  Napoleon  was  concerned  for 
France;  but  one  must  not  forget  that  in  1868 
France  was  the  dominant  power  in  Europe, 
and  Bismarck  had  not  yet  consolidated  the 
German  Empire. 

I  had  the  impression,  that  all  people  seemed  to 
share,  that  France  held  an  impregnable  position 
in  Europe,  and  would  dominate  the  Continent. 
Paris  was  delightfully  gay ;  nobody  seemed  to 
have  a  care.  Whatever  there  might  be  of 
poverty  and  suffering  was  put  out  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  into  places  where  none  could 
see  it.  We  went  to  the  theatre  and  the 
Opera.  I  went  by  myself  to  see  the  "  Can- 
can "  danced  in  the  Mabille  Gardens.  We  won- 
dered at  the  curious  methods  of  Paris  life,  and 
enjoyed  ourselves  as  Britons  will.  It  was 
winter  time,  severe  winter,  and  the  little  tables 
and  chairs  outside  the  cafes  beyond  the  line  of 
great  boulevards  had  been  taken  up  for  the 
cold  weather.  Determined  to  be  more  French 
than  the  Parisians,  I  insisted  on  having  a  table 
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and  chairs  brought  out,  my  wife  and  I  had  our 
coffee,  which  hardly  sufficed  to  keep  us  from 
shivering,  hot  as  it  was,  and  "  tout  Paris  "  passed 
laughing,  the  little  gamins  shouting:  "Via 
les  Anglais !  "  We  didn't  mind  a  bit — at  least  I 
didn't.  "  When  we're  in  Paris,  my  dear,"  I 
said  seriously,  "  we  must  do  as  Paris  does," 
quite  forgetting  that  Paris  did  nothing  so 
foolish  as  I  did,  and  that  the  natives  would 
have  no  use  for  the  chairs  and  tables  until 
April  brought  the  fine  days. 

My  next  visit  to  Paris  was  after  the  war ; 
when  Gallifet  had  put  down  the  Commune  with 
an  iron  hand  ;  when  Paris  was  still  smouldering 
here  and  there,  and  the  Pere  la  Chaise  was  a 
mass  of  ruins.  German  shells  had  sown  de- 
vastation everywhere,  and  the  Communists  had 
added  their  firebrands  to  the  general  destruc- 
tion. In  the  suburbs  of  the  once  gay  capital 
the  stolid  Teutons  rested,  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  indemnity  arrangements  before 
they  withdrew  to  the  east  and  their  own  land. 
The  contrast  between  the  Paris  I  had  seen  in 
'68  and  the  Paris  that  was  left  after  the  siege 
was  positively  appalling.  Change  had  come  to 
her  with  a  suddenness  that  seemed  to  have  no 
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parallel  outside  the  book  of  Job.  As  the  city 
had  changed  so  had  the  people.  One  saw 
the  traces  of  their  sufferings,  realised  how  the 
noise  and  terror  of  the  bombardment  had 
affected  their  nerves,  and  how  the  famine  had 
warped  their  bodies.  Curiosity  had  taken  me 
across  the  Channel,  and  I  found  myself  quite 
overcome  for  the  first  day  or  two  by  the  sights 
around  me. 

Then  I  recovered  my  spirits,  and  went  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  German  outposts  and  the 
battlefield  of  Champigny.  The  outposts  were 
quite  close  to  Paris,  and  the  village  where  the 
Germans  were  stationed  was  very  loyal  and 
patriotic.  From  what  I  could  gather  of  the 
remarks  made  to  me  when  I  was  on  the  road 
back  to  the  capital,  my  visit  to  the  camp  of  the 
conquerors  was  not  considered  good  form.  I 
was  received  well  enough  by  the  Germans,  who 
allowed  me  to  see  their  guns,  and  chatted  with 
me  over  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  war. 
They  seemed  surprised  by  the  comparative 
collapse  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  not  uncon- 
scious that  the  results,  so  satisfactory  to  Ger- 
many, had  been  secured  as  much  by  the  incom- 
petence of  French  officers  as  by  the  genius  of 
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Moltke.  From  the  German  camp  I  went  to 
Champigny,  and  picked  up  a  few  relics  of  the 
battle  there  ;  I  have  had  them  in  my  posses- 
sion ever  since.  Then  I  went  back  to  Paris, 
and  having  seen  St  Cloud  in  ruins  and 
heard  more  stories  of  horror,  returned  to 
London,  more  impressed  than  I  dared  to 
own  by  everything  I  had  seen.  We  had 
all  thought  that  France  was  invincible. 
I  think  it  is  quite  well  that  a  country 
should  be  roused  again  and  again — not  by 
war,  Heaven  forbid,  but  by  war  commissions 
and  the  attacks  of  experts  upon  naval  or 
military  administration.  The  French  example 
must  not  be  forgotten — it  could  not  be  for- 
gotten by  anybody  who  saw  Paris  in  '68  and 
'71 — and  France  is  not  the  only  country  to 
suffer  from  over-confidence.  Has  not  one  of 
the  great  experts  of  our  own  island  set  down  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  only  a  very  fortun- 
ate combination  of  favourable  accidents  saved 
the  British  Empire  in  the  recent  South  African 
campaign  ? 

In  the  early  seventies  I  lived  at  Sidcup  in 
Kent.     It  was  a  very  pretty  little  village,  with 
no  suggestion  that  it  would  ever  be  more.    Lord 
E 
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Sidney  and  Mr  Berens  were  the  chief  land- 
owners, and  the  rector  was  Mr  Farrar,  whose 
son,  Canon  Farrar,  became  famous  in  later 
years.  The  rector  was  a  very  kindly,  good- 
natured  man,  and  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  me  after  his  first  protest  against  the 
irregular  method  of  my  attendance  at  church. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,  sir,"  I  explained,  "  I  like 
to  go  for  a  walk  on  Sundays,  for  I  believe  I 
can  find  more  in  the  fields  and  the  lanes  than 
I  can  in  any  sermons,  but  if  you  won't  resent 
my  absence,  I'll  work  for  any  schemes  you  are 
interested  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  church." 
He  took  me  at  my  word,  and  I  did  a  lot  for 
him.  I  remember  calling  on  one  very  purse- 
proud  old  man  who  lived  in  Sidcup,  and  had  a 
great  business  a  little  way  beyond  the  city  of 
London.  He  was  too  big,  in  his  own  estimation, 
to  be  polite,  and  kept  me  and  a  colleague 
standing  while  we  explained  the  scope  and 
importance  of  the  large  addition  to  the  church 
for  which  we  were  collecting.  "  Oh,  you  can 
put  me  down  for  five  pounds,"  he  grunted 
at  last  very  ungraciously. 

"Thanks,"  I  said  cheerfully.     "We're  doing 
very  well ;  you're  giving  us  five,  and  Mr  Z," 
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naming  another  local  man  of  light  and  leading, 
whom  X  hated,  "has  promised  us  twenty." 

"  What,"  shouted  X,  rising  to  the  bait  like 
a  trout  after  a  May  fly,  "  that  fellow  Z  promises 
twenty  pounds  ! — -put  me  down,  then,  for  thirty. " 
And  later  on  everybody  was  praising  Mr  X 
whose  benevolent  interest  in  the  church  was 
so  great  that  he  gave  thirty  pounds  for  the 
church — the  only  really  large  contribution — 
for  Mr  Z  had  only  promised  five,  and  gave 
no  more.  When  I  said  he  had  promised 
twenty  I  expect  I  must  have  been  speaking 
from  memory,  and  my  memory  must  have 
deceived  me.  After  all,  the  church  benefited, 
and  Mr  X  could  spare  thirty  just  as  easily 
as  he  could  spare  five. 

From  Sidcup  I  went  to  Blackheath  to  live. 
At  that  time  there  were  four  golf  clubs  in  and 
round  London — the  Blackheath,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  very  old  one,  and  three  others. 
Now  you  can  hardly  count  the  clubs,  and  the 
game  seems  to  grow  in  popularity  every 
year.  I  paid  more  attention  to  cricket,  and 
was  honorary  secretary  to  the  Granville 
Cricket  Club.  Among  the  playing  members 
was  my  old  friend  Mr  Alderman  Smallman. 
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The    Granville   Cricket   Club   has  turned  out 
some  brilliant  players,  Wilson  among  them. 

While  I  was  living  at  Blackheath  the  late 
Charles  Peace  did  me  the  honour  to  burgle 
my  modest  establishment.  I  slept  comfortably 
through  the  proceedings,  so  did  my  family ; 
but  the  great  cracksman  became  alarmed,  and 
decamped  with  all  my  electro-plate — the  silver 
he  overlooked.  Some  little  distance  from 
the  house  he  seems  to  have  discovered  his 
mistake,  and,  to  express  his  disapproval  and 
save  other  enterprising  burglars  from  the 
deception  practised  on  him,  he  pounded  the 
unoffending  electro-ware  out  of  all  semblance 
to  its  normal  shape  and  left  it  lying  on  the 
ground.  In  spite  of  this  I  was  glad  he  had 
taken  the  electro  stuff  and  left  me  my  silver ; 
it  was  no  concern  of  mine  how  he  treated 
the  plate  when  it  was  taken  away  from  me. 
There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry,  and  some 
brilliant  detectives  decided  that  Peace  must 
have  made  his  entrance  through  a  little 
window  high  above  the  ground.  I  said 
nothing,  though  the  marks  on  the  drawing- 
room  window,  which  opened  out  on  to  the 
lawn,  made  me  believe  that  detectives  are 
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not  infallible.  I  have  found  no  reason  for 
modifying  that  opinion  since  then.  I  was 
very  interested  in  the  career  of  Charles  Peace 
after  he  had  visited  me,  and  if  I  could  have 
spared  the  time  would  have  gone  cheerfully 
to  see  him  hanged  at  Leeds,  where  he  suffered 
the  law's  extreme  penalty  later  on.  There 
were  no  burglary  insurance  companies  in  those 
days — that  is  why  I  was  not  concerned  entirely 
with  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  him. 

In  the  seventies  I  met  that  very  extra- 
ordinary man  Baron  Albert  Grant,  M.P., 
promoter  of  companies,  who  started  his  life 
with  the  name  of  Albert  Gottheimer,  and  his 
business  career  in  the  office  of  my  old  friend 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  who  is  now  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year.  My  brother  had  left  my  father's 
business  to  start  the  Mexican  Bank,  now  the 
London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
of  which  he  is  a  director,  and  this  step  of 
his  had  given  me  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  firm  of  Morrison  &  Son.  We  did  a  deal 
of  work  printing  prospectuses  and  shares  for 
public  companies,  and  Baron  Grant  put  a  lot 
of  business  in  the  way  of  the  firm.  From 
time  to  time  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  pay, 
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and  then  I  would  summon  him  promptly. 
This  would  make  him  very  angry,  and  he 
would  abuse  me  roundly  ;  but  I  stood  to  my 
guns,  and  pointed  out  that  my  staff  of  work- 
people wanted  money  every  Saturday  night, 
and,  until  they  ceased  to  want  it,  I  must 
worry  and  even  sue  him.  I  generally  went 
away  with  a  cheque,  and  sometimes  the  order 
for  a  new  prospectus.  Baron  Grant  was 
quite  a  good  fellow,  but,  like  most  company 
promoters,  he  had  thousands  one  day  and 
nothing  at  all  the  next  for  his  immediate 
personal  needs.  I  remember  his  wonderful 
house  at  Kensington,  with  its  marble  stair- 
case, that  now  adorns  Madame  Tussaud's 
Exhibition.  In  appearance  Baron  Grant 
was  decidedly  striking.  He  had  white  hair 
when  I  knew  him,  and  a  benevolent  ex- 
pression that  was  justified  by  his  private 
acts.  He  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  tale 
of  distress,  and,  outside  the  sphere  of  his 
company  promoting,  he  would  not  have 
harmed  a  fly.  He  will  be  remembered  best 
to-day  by  his  gift  of  Leicester  Square  to 
the  public  for  ever — a  gift  that  went  far  to 
change  the  character  of  the  place.  I  re- 
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member  Leicester  Square  in  the  early 
seventies  as  a  place  that  seemed  to  exist  as 
a  graveyard  for  dogs  and  cats.  Baron  Grant's 
gift  was  a  timely  and  useful  one ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  recall  the  fact  that  his  architect  who 
laid  out  the  public  gardens  as  we  see  them  now 
was  the  veteran  Sir  James  Knowles,  editor- 
proprietor  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  Review, 
a  very  valuable  property,  indeed,  to-day. 
The  Alhambra  then,  and  for  some  years  past, 
had  blossomed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Panopticon.  It  was  owned  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Smith  for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning  of 
its  theatrical  career.  Then  it  became  a  circus, 
and  then  a  music  hall,  brought  into  prominent 
notice  by  the  extraordinary  feats  of  Mons. 
Leotard,  who  drew  all  London,  and  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  a  year.  As  I  am 
writing  these  notes  I  see  in  the  papers  that 
the  question  whether  a  ballet  is  a  stage  play 
within  the  meaning  of  some  act  or  other  is 
on  the  tapis  again.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  London  theatre  managers  allowed  the 
Alhambra  to  come  into  line  with  them  un- 
challenged. My  old  friend  Ben  Webster 
fought  the  battle  for  the  theatre,  but  was 
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defeated,  and  ballet  was  firmly  established, 
with  the  approval  of  the  law  and  the  public. 
I  don't  know  how  the  law  would  regard  ballets 
that  are  really  inferior  comic  operas — affairs 
with  good  dancing,  but  silly  songs,  and  more 
silly  talk.  I've  seen  such  things  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  have  always  wondered  why 
the  managers  of  theatres  have  been  so  com- 
plaisant. I  think  our  music  halls  are  indebted 
to  Baron  Grant ;  for  had  the  Square  been  left 
as  it  was  the  finest  performance  in  town  would 
hardly  have  attracted  sensitive  people. 

In  the  seventies  I  went  frequently  to  the 
Ship  at  Greenwich,  which  was  quite  famous 
for  its  dinners,  and  attracted  the  Corporation 
and  a  number  of  public  companies.  Greenwich 
is  a  little  outside  the  regular  beat  now,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  the  old  Ship  has  fallen 
on  evil  times.  Down  to  the  eighties  it  shared 
the  profits  and  responsibilities  of  catering  for 
the  City  Fathers  with  the  Trafalgar,  close  at 
hand.  In  those  days  the  habit  of  expensive 
dining  was  far  more  common  than  it  is  to-day 
among  the  wealthy  middle  class.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  has  been  a  change  for  plainer 
living  and  higher  thinking,  or  whether  it  is 
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that  the  younger  generation  has  more  sensitive 
digestive  apparatus — the  fact  remains  that 
such  entertainments  are  not  given  now.  I 
remember  one  great  man  who  gave  dinners 
to  his  friends,  including  your  servant,  at  the 
Ship,  and  at  the  Old  London  Tavern  in 
Bishopsgate  Street,  where  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland  now  stands,  and  he  would  fre- 
quently pay  four  pounds  a  head  for  them.  It 
was  a  remnant  of  the  Georgian  and  early 
Victorian  gluttony. 

In  the  seventies  I  nearly  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  small  fortune  at  Westgate-on-Sea  —  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  I  did 
lay  the  foundations — but  circumstance  was  too 
strong  for  me,  and  I  had  to  take  them  up 
again.  I  used  to  know  Erasmus  Wilson  the 
skin  doctor — a  charming  man,  if  not  the  wonder- 
worker he  took  himself  for ;  and  he  lived  at 
Westgate.  It  was  quite  a  pleasant  place  then, 
as  now,  but  totally  undiscovered.  Coutts,  the 
Strand  bankers,  bought  up  a  row  of  empty 
houses  that  lay  clustered  shabbily  together, 
and  built  the  Beach  House  Hotel  on  the  site. 
They  made  the  place,  and  while  the  making 
business  was  still  young  I  bought  some  land 
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there.  The  land  was  quite  good,  but  I  could 
not  hold  on  to  it.  I  found  I  wanted  money 
for  other  purposes  promptly,  and  had  to  sell 
my  holding  at  a  small  profit.  If  I  could  have 
held  on ! — but  there,  who  can  hope  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  life  without  finding  all  sorts  of 
unpleasant  and  regrettable  reflections  in  con- 
nection with  that  nasty  little  word  "if"? 

In  the  late  seventies,  '76  and  '77  to  be  exact, 
I  put  up  for  the  Aldgate  Ward  on  the 
Common  Council,  and  was  well  beaten.  The 
defeats  only  served  to  whet  my  anxiety  to  win, 
and  in  1878  I  succeeded,  and  have  kept  my 
seat  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  between  the 
present  day  and  the  time  I'm  writing  about. 
My  father's  long  connection  with  the  Court — 
he  was  a  member  from  1828  to  1840 — had 
made  me  anxious  to  emulate  him.  Then,  too, 
in  my  youthful  days  I  was  a  bit  of  a  gourmet, 
and  thought  city  life  was  one  perpetual  round 
of  civic  feasts  and  kindly  speeches.  I  was  to 
find  out  my  mistake  in  due  course,  as  I  will 
point  out  in  later  chapters. 

I  must  write  in  this  place  about  my  old 
friend  Colonel  North,  whom  I  met  for  the  first 
time  in  the  early  eighties,  when  he  came  to 
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town  to  organise  the  water  supply  of  Iquique 
in  Chili.  I  think  the  company  was  called  the 
Tarapaca  Waterworks.  I  met  the  Colonel  for 
the  first  time  at  my  brother's  house,  where  he 
used  to  join  in  the  musical  evenings  that  were 
regular  features  of  home  life  there.  He  had 
his  song,  it  was  called  "  Never  mind  the 
Rest,"  and  he  sang  it  as  if  the  singing  did 
him  good — and  the  song  was  symbolical  of 
the  man.  A  rubicund,  portly,  florid  man,  with 
kindly  twinkles  in  his  eyes  and  heaps  of  good 
ideas  in  his  head — that  was  the  Colonel.  Not 
too  well  educated,  but  very  shrewd,  he  made 
his  own  fortune,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  men 
who  forgot  all  about  him  when  the  end  of 
his  good  times  came.  At  first  he  lived  in  a 
modest,  though  very  comfortable,  home  in 
Eltham  ;  but  as  his  fortune  increased  his  ideas 
grew  with  it,  and  he  projected  a  huge  palace, 
which  cost  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  sold  after  his  death  for  a  little  over  thirty 
thousand.  His  offices  were  at  the  Woolpack 
in  Gracechurch  Street,  where  I  used  to  see 
him  about  three  days  a  week,  and  often  en- 
joyed a  smoke  and  chat  and  a  whisky  and 
soda ;  while  a  crowd  of  people,  all  hungry  to 
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seize  upon  him  for  assistance  in  their  weird 
schemes,  waited  in  the  ante-rooms.  He  under- 
stood them  very  well.  When  suggesting  that 
I  was  taking  up  his  time  he  would  say :  "I 
know  their  business;  don't  disturb  yourself." 
And  we  would  go  on  with  our  chat.  I  printed 
all  his  prospectuses  and  certificates,  and  I  re- 
member one  of  his  companies  coming  out  and 
booming  day  by  day.  "  Look  here,  Colonel," 
I  said  to  him  one  morning,  "you  might  put 
me  in  the  ground  floor  of  this."  "  Now, 
Morrison,"  he  replied  bluntly,  "take  my  advice, 
and  leave  this  sort  of  business  alone.  It  isn't 
in  your  line — you  don't  understand  it  a  little 
bit — but  you  do  understand  your  own  work, 
and  you  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Be 
content  to  play  your  own  game."  He  was 
perfectly  right,  and  I  soon  came  to  understand 
that  it  was  only  friendship  that  made  him  warn 
me  off  the  dangerous  ground. 

I  wrote  a  little  article  about  him  in  The 
Citizen,  signed  by  "The  Man  in  the  Lift,"  and 
the  real  lift  man,  who  was  much  chaffed  about 
it,  was  most  indignant  at  being  taken  for  a 
mere  writer.  He  expressed  his  indignation 
to  me,  and  I  sympathised  with  him  quite 
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heartily.  The  Colonel,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  so  delighted  with  the  article  that  he  had 
it  printed  on  satin  and  hung  in  his  room  in 
the  City. 

One  morning  I  called  at  the  Woolpack,  and 
found  him  unusually  excited.  He  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  after- 
noon. He  showed  me  his  wonderful  new  suit, 
and  he  walked  up  and  down  his  office,  ex- 
plaining how  he  intended  to  bear  himself  when 
the  great  hour  came  round.  The  introduction 
was  to  take  place  at  Epsom  or  Sandown 
course,  and  the  Colonel's  delight  was  quite 
unbounded. 

He  was  a  very  charitable  man.  "  Don't 
mention  my  name,"  he  would  say  as  he 
handed  over  a  bank-note  for  some  deserving 
case.  He  had  an  interest  in  pictures,  but  he 
judged  them  by  their  size.  The  larger  the 
picture  the  better  it  pleased  him.  His  great 
house  at  Eltham  was  designed  for  big  pictures  ; 
we  have  one  of  them  in  a  Guildhall  committee 
room  to-day,  and  it  stretches  right  across  the 
wall.  When  things  began  to  look  badly  he 
was  forced  to  go  to  South  America,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  home  the  men  he  had 
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trusted  and  made  turned  upon  his  interests, 
and  behaved — as  they  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  behave.  I  saw  him  a  day  before 
he  died,  and  found  him  as  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful as  ever  in  spite  of  his  troubles. 

The  Hooley  revelations  have,  perhaps,  taught 
the  public  something  about  the  class  of  man 
that  hangs  round  mushroom  millionaires. 
They  are,  perhaps,  the  lowest  things  that  crawl 
round  the  edges  of  modern  civilisation.  Well, 
I've  seen  several  millionaires  who  have  come 
to  grief,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
well  for  Baron  Grant  and  Colonel  North. 
That  they  were  heavy,  and  for  a  time  success- 
ful, gamblers  is  perfectly  true ;  they  took  their 
chance,  and  paid  the  forfeits.  It  is  for  the 
men  who  surround  them  that  I  can't  find  a 
good  word.  If  I  chose  to  set  down  all  that 
my  intimate  acquaintance  with  Grant  and 
North  taught  me,  I  could  insure  such  a  sale 
of  this  little  book  as  would  flatter  any  writer's 
vanity ;  but  it  would  be  a  success  of  scandal, 
and  I  don't  want  that.  Each  man  was  sur- 
rounded by  parasites,  by  children  of  the  horse- 
leech who  stopped  at  nothing  to  amass  a 
fortune  without  running  any  risks  ;  and  when 
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Grant  and  North  wanted  friends,  and  turned 
to  the  men  they  had  befriended,  they  fared  as 
Timon  does  in  Shakespeare's  play. 

The  gold  that  some  of  these  sycophants 
amassed  must  surely  trouble  their  dreams.  I 
don't  want  to  defend  company  promoting  or 
company  promoters.  I  only  promoted  one 
company  in  my  life,  and  will  never  promote 
another  ;  but  fair-play  is  a  jewel,  and,  knowing 
what  I  know,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  up  a  brief  for  the  defence.  Not  to 
assert  that  the  method  of  either  man  was 
beyond  reproach,  but  to  claim  that  each  was 
a  kindly-hearted,  generous  man,  brimful  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  constant  in  kind 
actions,  and  ruined  in  the  end  by  the  crowd 
that  had  taken  a  large  share  of  the  profits 
from  the  work  they  were  all  too  ready  to 
tear  to  pieces. 


CHAPTER  V 

TWO   JOURNEYS    TO    SOUTH    AFRICA 

USINESS  prospered,  competition  was 
nothing  like  what  it  is  now,  and  the 
old  days,  when  my  hardest  work 
brought  me  no  more  than  a  few 
shillings  a  week,  seemed  a  long  way  off.  I  was 
on  the  Common  Council,  and  began  to  look 
about  for  means  of  raising  myself.  All  men  have 
this  desire,  but  many  of  them  like  to  deceive 
others  even  if  they  cannot  succeed  in  deceiving 
themselves,  and  to  say  they  work  for  public 
interest  and  nothing  else.  I  was  frank  with 
myself,  and  with  all  who  were  sufficiently 
interested  in  me  to  seek  the  reason  of  my 
renewed  activity.  By  the  time  I  was  able  to 
look  around  for  development  outside  the  scope 
of  my  business,  The  Citizen  newspaper  was  in 
the  market.  It  belonged  shortly  before  to  the 
then  Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead,  but  had 
fallen  on  evil  days.  It  was  a  competitor  of 
The  City  Press,  an  older  established  paper, 

So 
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Conservative  in  politics.  The  Citizen  had  been 
Radical,  but  that  attitude  was  not  mine.  So 
when  I  bought  the  paper,  in  partnership  with 
Mr  J.  A.  Mallett,  who  acted  as  editor,  I 
changed  the  politics,  and  The  Citizen  became 
in  a  few  short  weeks  a  Conservative  organ. 
The  great  object  we  had  in  view  was  to 
avoid  clashing  with  The  City  Press,  and  to 
keep  clear  of  my  contemporary  I  sought  to 
create  for  The  Citizen  a  new  role.  We  made 
it  the  authority  upon  the  balance  -  sheets  of 
public  companies,  insurance  offices,  and  other 
institutions  that  interest  the  commercial  com- 
munities. 

The  change  was  a  great  success.  Circulation 
rose  steadily,  the  advertisement  revenue  went 
up,  the  paper  soon  recovered  its  lost  prestige, 
and  even  acquired  a  position  it  had  not  en- 
joyed before.  Then  I  began  to  look  about 
for  means  to  develop  the  paper's  prestige  still 
further.  I  looked  at  home,  and  could  not  see 
what  I  wanted ;  I  looked  abroad,  and  began 
to  think  that  South  Africa  was  the  place  that 
claimed  me.  In  a  little  while  I  had  made  up 
my  mind.  My  friend  Mr  R.  W.  Murray,  Jun., 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Cape  Times, 
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helped  me  to  come  to  this  decision.  He  knew 
the  resources  of  the  country,  the  way  the 
mines  were  being  run,  their  prospects,  and 
the  need  for  an  impartial  survey.  With  him 
I  went  to  see  Mr  (now  Sir)  Gordon  Sprigg 
and  Mr  (now  Sir)  Thomas  Uppington.  They 
both  urged  me  to  go  out,  and,  with  Sir  Donald 
Currie's  kind  aid,  made  all  arrangements  that 
could  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  journey  and 
help  me  to  a  clear  view  of  the  situation. 
Nowadays  we  estimate  fully  the  value  of 
South  Africa  —  perhaps  we  overestimate  it ; 
but  then  Majuba  was  only  a  few  years  old, 
the  great  properties  were  either  undiscovered 
or  only  partly  developed,  the  Transvaal  was  in- 
nocent of  railways,  accommodation  for  travellers 
was  of  the  most  primitive  sort,  and  the  news 
that  came  to  this  country  was  scanty  and  un- 
satisfactory. Good  judges  had  some  idea  of 
the  country's  colossal  wealth ;  the  general 
public  was  quite  unaware  of  its  possibilities, 
and  not  greatly  interested  in  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  thought  it  was  sound 
journalistic  enterprise  to  cross  the  seas,  and 
find  out  for  myself  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  mining  industry. 
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The  journey  out  was  quite  uneventful.  I 
travelled  in  one  of  the  comfortable  boats  of 
the  Castle  Line,  and  was  met  at  Cape  Town 
by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  had  been  a  great  friend  of 
my  brother  Charles.  His  valuable  help  and 
advice,  added  to  my  introductions  from  home, 
made  my  path  a  very  pleasant  one.  I  spent  a 
few  days  in  Cape  Town  while  there  ;  and  from 
there  I  went  over  the  wine-growing  districts 
of  Constantia,  piloted  by  Colonel  Sherm- 
brucher;  and  Wynberg,  where  I  was  struck  by 
the  quality  of  the  wine  and  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  industry.  It  seemed  clear 
that,  if  the  quality  of  the  wine  could  be  re- 
cognised in  the  home  country,  there  was 
material  for  development  of  a  most  valuable 
business.  From  Cape  Town  I  went  to  Kim- 
berley,  where  the  various  diamond  companies 
were  being  amalgamated  under  the  direction 
of  the  De  Beers  directors.  It  was  a  master- 
stroke of  finance,  and  its  accomplishment  had 
taxed  some  of  the  big  financiers — notably 
Cecil  Rhodes  and  "Barney"  Barnato,  Beit, 
Jules  Forges  &  Company,  etc. — to  the  full  extent 
of  their  mental  powers.  It  saved  the  diamond 
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industry,  which  was  here  and  there  in  weak 
hands,  and  it  put  the  price  of  the  precious 
stones  to  a  height  to  which  only  very  rich  men 
can  reach. 

In  Kimberley  I  paused  to  consider  the  route 
I  should  choose.  Johannesburg  and  Malmani 
had  just  been  discovered,  and  gossip  was  busy 
with  both  places.  I  had  to  make  up  my  mind, 
and,  fortunately,  chose  Johannesburg.  There 
was  no  railway;  one  travelled  to  the  newly-made 
city  in  a  coach  that  was  always  packed  beyond 
its  proper  capacity,  and  required  sixteen  mules 
and  four  days'  work  to  cover  the  very  bad 
ground  between  Kimberley  and  Johannesburg. 
Chance,  or  my  favourable  star,  led  me  to  secure 
a  back  seat  on  that  miserable,  overcrowded 
coach.  The  plight  of  the  passengers  in  the 
middle,  who  were  only  kept  from  tumbling  out 
into  the  mud  by  the  strap  that  held  them  to 
their  places,  was  deplorable.  Bare,  desolate 
country ;  roads  that  had  been  made  well-nigh 
impassable  by  the  heavy  rains ;  great  heat  by 
day  and  crowds  of  flies — these  are  the  things  I 
cannot  hope  to  forget.  At  the  best,  the  food 
was  abominable.  Black  bread  ;  watery  coffee, 
with  which  the  real  coffee  berry  would  have 
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disclaimed  acquaintance ;  greasy  bacon  garnished 
with  flies  that  hunger  had  driven  to  suicide  ; 
and,  at  the  best,  a  few  new-laid  eggs,  and  some 
fat  pork — such  was  our  fare,  and  we  had  to 
by  grateful  for  that.  Some  of  the  coaches  in 
front  of  us  had  broken  down  under  the  stress 
of  weather,  and  their  occupants  had  eaten  all 
there  was  to  eat  in  some  of  the  stations.  Hens, 
tired  of  the  demands  made  upon  them,  had 
apparently  struck,  and  the  price  of  chickens 
was  prohibitive.  I  was  glad  to  get  an  egg 
for  two  shillings  at  one  of  our  stopping-places, 
and  I  heard  of  a  cauliflower  changing  hands  for 
thirty  shillings.  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  why 
I  didn't  stop  there  and  start  a  market-garden, 
and  the  reply  is  that  the  soil  was  far  too  bad  to 
raise  any  crops.  On  all  the  roads  we  covered 
I  saw  but  one  tree,  and  that  was  looked  upon 
as  a  very  remarkable  affair  indeed — a  landmark 
for  the  district.  One  great  river — I  forget  its 
name — though  no  more  than  a  small  stream 
in  fine  weather,  had  overflowed  its  banks 
through  the  flood,  and,  quite  innocent  of 
bridges,  was  holding  up  unhappy  travellers  on 
either  side.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  go  to 
Johannesburg  in  those  days ;  the  pioneers 
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of  the  industry  had  to  work  for  their 
money. 

My  first  view  of  Johannesburg  revealed  a 
mass  of  tin  shanties ;  never  a  building  of  any 
importance.  There  was  one  hotel,  Height's, 
an  affair  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof  and  no  pre- 
tences to  luxury,  though  mine  host  and  his  wife 
were  as  kind  as  they  could  be  to  all  who  patron- 
ised their  place.  I  slept  on  the  floor  of  a  shanty 
in  a  room  with  four  other  men.  The  furniture 
was  a  tin-lined  packing-case,  that  served  to 
hold  all  our  belongings,  and  we  had  to  wrap 
ourselves  in  large  cloaks  of  sheep  or  deer  skin. 
I  forgot  to  add  that  we  had  to  get  one  to  shift: 
he  suffered  from  D.T.  and  nearly  frightened  us 
all  out  of  our  wits.  Well,  it  was  no  matter  for 
grumbling,  seeing  that  nobody  was  better  off, 
and  that  all  men  who  had  done  well  knew  what 
"roughing"  meant,  and  spoke  of  times  when 
Johannesburg  was  even  more  primitive.  I 
tried  to  imagine  those  times  but  could  not. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  called  upon  the  firm 
of  Rudd  &  Rhodes,  who  traded  in  one  of  the 
town's  tin  shanties.  One  partner  of  this  firm 
was  Cecil,  Rhodes.  I  remember  him  well  as  a 
genial,  charming  man,  who  chatted  with  me  at 
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length  over  the  prospects  of  the  mining  industry 
and  some  prospecting  work  he  had  on  hand. 
A  strong,  masterful  individual  he  seemed,  but  I 
confess  quite  frankly  that  I  could  not  find  any 
of  the  signs  by  which  one  can  hope  to  tell  the 
man  of  genius.  Perhaps  his  ambitions  had 
not  developed,  and  he  was  laying  the  financial 
foundation  of  his  fortune,  without  which  few  of 
his  subsequent  achievements  would  have  been 
possible.  I  thought  that  J.  B.  Robinson,  whom 
I  met  about  the  same  time,  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two  men,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  I  was  wrong  in  my  estimate.  Mr  Robin- 
son was  developing  the  great  Langlaagte  pro- 
perties at  the  time,  and  was  already  a  very  rich 
man. 

Johannesburg  was  wildly  excited  just  then, 
for  the  first  crushing  was  to  take  place  at 
Knight's  Mine.  Everybody  was  very  opti- 
mistic. I  heard  the  results  estimated  variously 
from  one  ounce  to  seven  ounces  a  ton,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  temperate 
thinker  looked  for  something  midway  between 
the  two  estimates.  The  crushing  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  results  published.  The  quartz 
had  yielded  about  twelve  pennyweights  to  the 
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ton,  and  no  more !  Then  a  gloom  fell  upon 
the  Gold  Reef  City,  and  many  dreams  of 
extraordinary  wealth  gave  place  to  horrid  fears 
of  prompt  necessity  for  hard  work.  But  Bar- 
berton  rejoiced  greatly ;  it  was  Johannesburg's 
great  rival,  and  was  living  on  the  great  pros- 
perity of  the  Sheba  and  Edwin  Bray  properties. 
The  triumph  was  short-lived  enough,  but  was 
very  real  while  it  lasted. 

Even  in  those  days  Stephanus  Paul  Kruger 
was  not  a  popular  man  in  Johannesburg.  He 
had  promoted  to  the  office  of  Chief  of  the 
Police  in  that  city  a  "  Zarp  "  named  Delarey — 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  famous  fighting 
general  of  the  same  name — who  had  murdered 
an  Englishman,  one  Honey.  The  Johannes- 
burghers — or  the  Uitlanders  among  them — had 
sworn  to  hang  Delarey  from  the  nearest  lamp- 
post, or  substitute  for  it,  if  they  found  him  in  the 
town  ;  and  when  relations  between  Government 
and  Uitlanders  were  strained  in  this  fashion 
Paul  Kruger  came  to  Johannesburg,  and  was 
entertained  at  a  "banquet"  held  at  Height's 
Hotel.  I  was  presented  to  the  President  by 
General  Joubert,  a  most  charming  old  gentle- 
man, who  acted  as  interpreter,  for  the  President 
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would  not  confess  to  any  understanding  of 
English,  though  I  believe  he  understood  it 
well  enough.  Proceedings  at  the  banquet  were 
free  from  awkward  incident  until  dessert  was 
served ;  but  there  was  a  crowd  in  an  ugly 
temper  outside  the  hotel,  and  before  dinner 
was  quite  over  glass  began  to  break  and  stones 
to  seek  a  resting-place  on  the  table  among  the 
fruit.  The  President  endured  this  kind  of 
thing  for  about  an  hour  very  pluckily,  and 
when  he  found  that  the  stone  shower  showed 
no  signs  of  abating,  and  that  the  tempers  out- 
side were  not  likely  to  mend,  he  cleared  out  by 
a  back  door  in  the  quietest  fashion  possible — 
and  I  went  with  him.  My  friend  Mr  R.  W. 
Murray,  Jun.,  was  present  at  the  banquet ;  he 
had  come  up  as  a  special  correspondent  of  The 
Cape  Times.  His  father,  who  is  still  alive, 
was  one  of  the  most  capable  journalists  and 
politicians  in  South  Africa,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  Cape  Legislative 
Assembly.  What  father  and  son  did  not  know 
about  the  country  was  not  worth  learning. 

I  hope  that  nothing  I  have  said  or  have  for- 
gotten to  say  has  made  you  think  that  I  was 
having  a  picnic  in  South  Africa.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  I  was  working  very  hard  day  after  day, 
living  in  the  open  air,  and  faring  very  simply 
indeed.  My  object  in  going  to  South  Africa 
had  been  to  find  out  for  myself  the  properties 
that  were  properly  managed  and  had  intrinsic 
merit,  and  I  think  I  may  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  I  did  not  spare  myself  any 
more  than  I  spared  the  undertakings  I  had  to 
fall  foul  of.  In  my  'prentice  days  I  don't  think 
I  worked  harder  than  I  did  on  the  goldfields. 
Work  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  I  started  out  on  my  rounds.  I  would 
drive  to  a  mine  in  one  of  the  local  cabs  called 
"spiders,"  and  go  all  over  it  with  the  manager 
and  his  assistants.  When  I  think  of  some  of 
the  places  I  visited  I  am  sure  that  South 
Africa  has  not  enough  money  to  tempt  me  to 
do  the  work  all  over  again.  My  work  took 
me  very  far  afield  sometimes,  so  I  used  to 
claim  the  hospitality  of  some  Dutch  farmhouse, 
and  it  was  never  denied  me.  You  could  not 
find  more  hospitable  folk  than  the  Dutch 
farmers — nor  dirtier  ones,  I  regret  to  add.  I 
never  heard  much  talk  of  politics  in  those  days  ; 
the  farmers  were  chiefly  interested  in  buck 
shooting  and  the  sale  of  their  farms  to  pro- 
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specters  and  the  agents  of  capitalists  who  were 
working  over  the  Transvaal  in  every  direction. 
The  food  on  a  farm  was  invariably  coffee, 
brown  bread,  and  biltong,  and  the  housing  was 
very  primitive.  I  have  been  one  of  seventeen 
people  of  either  sex  and  every  age  sleeping  in 
one  large  room,  with  a  bit  of  curtain  here  and 
there  for  decency's  sake.  In  making  these 
comments  I  must  not  be  thought  to  be  un- 
grateful to  my  hosts — I  never  was.  Their 
kindness  was  complete,  but  my  picture  would 
not  be  a  fair  one  if  I  overlooked  the  state  in 
which  they  lived.  In  this  place  I  might  say 
something  of  the  Boer  marksmanship,  of  which 
we  have  had  such  painful  experience.  It  was 
owing,  I  think,  to  the  search  for  fresh  meat 
that  the  Boers  became  first-class  shots.  With- 
out shops  or  stores,  the  farmers  were  compelled 
to  rely  for  meat  upon  the  flesh  of  the  native 
deer,  which  they  dried  and  made  into  biltong. 
These  deer — very  shy  and  wild — could  only 
be  stopped  by  a  fine  shot,  and  consequently 
the  Boers  learned  to  shoot  with  rare  skill.  As 
Lord  Roberts  has  testified,  since  the  war  in 
South  Africa  came  to  an  end,  the  Boer's  range 
of  vision  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
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British  troops.  They  have  followed  the  deer 
on  the  veldt  until  their  eyes  have  developed  a 
power  which  is  only  found  in  Great  Britain 
among  a  few  foresters  and  gillies  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  As  the  Uitlanders  flocked 
to  South  Africa  the  deer  trekked  farther  and 
farther  away,  but,  as  stores  followed  in  the 
tracks  of  the  Uitlanders,  this  disappearance  did 
not  matter  much  to  the  farmers.  If  I  am  right 
in  my  conjectures  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  three  generations  hence  will  not  be 
such  shots  as  their  ancestors  were  when  I 
went  for  the  first  time  to  South  Africa. 

I  often  wanted  to  take  a  day  off,  and  join 
the  sturdy  young  Boer  farmers  in  their  pur- 
suit of  the  bucks,  but  I  had  promised  my  wife 
when  I  married  her  that  I  would  never  shoot 
any  more ;  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  ac- 
cidents, and  my  promise  kept  me  from  some 
jolly  excursions.  I  may  mention  that  one 
of  my  visits  was  to  the  Durban  Roodepoort 
mine,  in  which  my  friend  Sir  Donald  Currie 
was  interested.  I  found  it  had  good  prospects 
and  capable  managers,  and  I  made  a  long 
report,  which,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  subsequent 
events  were  to  justify.  I  visited  the  whole 
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of  the  Klerksdorp  district,  which  had  been 
coming  rapidly  to  the  front  until  Johannesburg 
passed  it  with  a  rush,  and  left  it  to  take  the 
best  back  place  it  could  find.  When  I  had 
finished  my  inquiries  there  my  work  was 
finished,  and  I  returned  to  Kimberley,  Cape 
Town,  and  home. 

I  had  been  away  seven  months,  and  had 
sent  home  a  series  of  letters  to  The  Citizen, 
which,  I  hope  and  believe,  had  done  something 
to  give  the  public  a  better  and  clearer  account 
of  South  African  properties  than  they  had 
received  hitherto.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that 
some  of  these  letters  were  collected  subsequently 
into  booklet  form  and  republished  in  a  yellow 
wrapper  at  a  shilling.  They  sold  very  largely, 
particularly  well  upon  the  outgoing  boats  of 
the  Union  and  Castle  Line,  and  I  made 
quite  a  nice  little  sum  in  royalties.  But  I 
was  keenly  conscious  that  there  was  more 
work  to  be  done  in  the  fascinating  South 
African  country,  and  I  went  home  firmly 
resolved  to  return. 

The  Citizen  had  made  good  progress,  and 
my  letters  had  been  read  eagerly,  though  their 
outspoken  comments  had  not  been  made 
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without  giving  offence.  My  business  had  been 
well  looked  after  in  my  absence,  and  my  paper 
was  very  capably  handled ;  but  I  cfuld  see 
well  enough  that  much  had  to  be  done  before 
I  could  cross  the  sea  again,  so  I  settled  down 
to  eighteen  months'  solid  work  in  my  own 
business — at  the  paper,  and  on  the  corpora- 
tion. I  make  no  mention  of  my  civic  duties 
in  this  place,  for  I  am  keeping  that  part  of 
the  story  for  the  later  chapters.  Suffice  it 
that,  when  the  year  and  a  half  had  passed, 
and  I  had  set  all  my  affairs  in  order,  I  started 
out  again.  My  first  visit  had  been  made 
solely  in  the  interests  of  the  public ;  the 
second  one  was  made  in  the  hope  that  I 
could  combine  profit  with  business,  for  it 
was  a  time  when  fortunes  were  to  be  picked 
up  by  men  who  had  intelligence  and  a  chance 
of  seeing  things  as  they  were. 

I  should  mention  that  I  had  appointed  a 
South  African  correspondent  to  The  Citizen 
in  Johannesburg — a  man  on  whose  integrity 
I  placed  complete  reliance.  How  far  I  was 
justified  in  my  faith  in  his  honesty  will  soon 
be  set  down.  The  pleasant  journey  to  Cape 
Town  was  soon  over,  and  the  first  man  of 
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mark  I  met  in  the  Colony  was  "  Barney " 
Barnato,  then  a  member  of  the  Cape  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  He  was  very  attentive  and 
kind,  and  I  met  him  later  in  Johannesburg. 
I  don't  care  to  criticise  a  man  who  has  passed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  reply,  so  I  won't 
say  much  here.  His  outlook  was  entirely  a 
financial  one ;  he  did  not  concern  himself  with 
the  larger  life  of  South  Africa  that  led  in  the 
end  to  the  Jameson  Raid.  I  soon  left  for 
Kimberley,  and  arrived  at  that  famous  little 
town  in  a  dust  storm.  No ;  I  can't  attempt 
to  describe  what  it  was  like ;  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before  or  since.  Even 
the  torrential  rains  of  South  Africa  are  better 
than  its  dust  storms  :  until  a  man  like  Rudyard 
Kipling  has  been  caught  in  one,  the  general 
public  will  never  quite  realise  what  it  means 
to  be  there. 

I  stayed  in  Kimberley  with  Ernest  Bruch, 
representative  of  a  great  Hatton  Garden  firm 
of  diamond  brokers,  and  Bruch  introduced 
me  to  Alfred  Beit,  who  entertained  me  most 
kindly  and  hospitably.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
very  nervous,  retiring  man,  whose  perfect 
manners  were  not  imitated  by  many  of  his 
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capitalistic  confreres.  With  his  permission  I 
went  down  into  the  depths  of  De  Beers  in 
a  cage  slung  on  a  wire  rope.  Oh,  that  drop 
into  the  darkness ! — it  was  as  terrifying  as  a 
dust  storm.  Solly  Joel,  of  the  house  of 
Barnato,  was  my  friend  there :  I  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  better  one.  I  went  all  over 
the  vast  works,  saw  the  blue  earth  whence 
the  diamonds  are  taken.  It  was  most  fas- 
cinating, and  gave  me  an  interest  in  diamonds 
I  had  never  felt  before ;  but  I  was  very  glad 
to  reach  the  upper  world.  Later,  I  watched 
the  stones  being  sorted,  a  delicate,  tedious, 
expert  operation  —  and,  in  short,  saw  the  in- 
dustry in  all  its  varied  aspects. 

Kimberley  had  not  changed  since  my  last 
visit,  but  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  had 
suffered  some  depression.  On  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  champagne  at  thirty  shillings 
the  bottle  was  the  most  popular  beverage. 
Now  its  place  was  taken  by  bovril,  a  better 
drink  for  purposes  of  improving  health  and 
preserving  money,  but  one  to  which  mining 
men  would  not  have  resorted  if  there  had 
been  a  boom. 

While  I  was  sitting  in  a  shaving-saloon  one 
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morning,  waiting  my  turn,  I  took  up  a  little 
paper,  The  Diggers  News,  which  was  in  later 
years  to  be  amalgamated  with  The  Johannes- 
burg Standard,  and  run  as  The  Standard  and 
Diggers  News,  subsidised  in  the  interests  of 
President  Kruger.  The  thing  that  interested 
me  was  an  announcement  to  the  effect  that 
the  Cape  Town  correspondent  to  The  Citizen 
had  sent  home  to  Mr  Pearse  Morrison,  the 
proprietor,  splendid  specimens  of  gold  from 
the  "  Hawk"  mine. 

I  never  read  a  sentence  that  upset  me  more. 
The  "Hawk"  was  a  swindle  from  beginning  to 
end — a  trick  played  with  salted  ground  by 
unscrupulous  promoters.  I  saw  at  once  that 
my  correspondent  had  been  "got  at"  by  some 
of  these  rogues.  I  did  what  I  could — I  ter- 
minated my  correspondent's  services.  I  sent 
to  London  as  quickly  as  I  could,  but  before 
the  matter  could  be  set  right  the  bubble  had 
burst ;  sundry  very  smart  sharks  in  Kimberley 
and  London  had  unloaded  their  shares  at 
two  or  three  pounds  a  piece,  and  they  were 
falling  down  to  two  or  three  shillings  on  their 
way  to  nothingness.  To  make  matters  worse, 
several  of  my  friends  who  knew  me,  and 
G 
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thought  the  information  had  come  straight 
from  me,  were  among  the  buyers  at  top 
prices.  I  had  to  face  these  things  when  I 
returned  to  town,  and  they  cost  me  many 
an  unpleasant  half-hour. 

The  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  that  has 
a  strong  financial  side  is  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  He  can  do  no  more  than  appoint 
good,  capable  men  with  a  clean  record,  pay 
them  a  proper  salary,  and  trust  them.  I  hope 
and  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
procedure  is  justified  by  the  result ;  but  the 
revelations  that  come  to  the  public  from  time 
to  time  when  a  great  financial  meteor  explodes, 
are  not  altogether  reassuring.  Many  men  will 
not  seek  deliberately  any  but  a  straight  path, 
and  yet  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  remain 
on  it  when  temptation  is  brought  to  their 
doors ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  in 
the  city  of  London  young  men  who  are  just 
taking  responsible  positions  for  the  first  time 
are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  some  of  the 
worst  blackguards.  The  affair  of  the  mine 
worried  me  greatly ;  it  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate occurrence  that  took  place  during  my 
two  journeys  to  South  Africa. 
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I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  my  tether 
without  getting  farther  than  Kimberley  on  my 
second  journey.  Of  my  return  to  Johannes- 
burg, my  visits  to  Pretoria,  and  the  curious 
reception  I  met  there,  I  must  write  in  the 
next  chapter.  Partly  because  the  situation 
was  developing  politically,  and  partly  because 
the  ground  was  becoming  familiar  to  me,  I 
was  to  have  a  more  interesting  time  now  than 
I  had  enjoyed  before. 


CHAPTER  VI 

STILL    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

F  I  was  startled  by  my  first  view 
of  Johannesburg,  what  shall  I  say 
for  my  next  view  of  it  ?  Only  eigh- 
teen months,  or  very  little  more, 
less  than  two  years  in  any  case,  had  passed 
between  my  visits.  I  left  a  collection  of  tin 
shanties,  a  single  hotel,  and  a  condition  of 
general  discomfort  that  one  would  associate 
with  a  mining  camp  but  not  with  a  city.  Well, 
Johannesburg  had  enjoyed  two  prosperous 
years,  and  had  taken  occasion  to  grow.  Now 
it  was  a  thriving  town,  with  plenty  of  fine 
stone  buildings,  including  several  hotels  and  a 
theatre.  I  rubbed  my  eyes ;  it  looked  as  if 
the  magician  who  built  Aladdin's  palace  over- 
night had  been  called  in  to  the  aid  *of  the 
city  of  golden  reefs.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  pleasing  than  the  change,  parti- 
cularly as  Johannesburg  was  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  circle  in  which  I  proposed  to  work. 
The  comfort  was  as  welcome  as  it  was  un- 
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expected.  Still,  inquiring  into  the  conduct 
and  prospects  of  great  mining  ventures,  I  was 
busy  from  morning  till  night,  generally  driving 
about  in  what  is  called  a  "spider,"  the  South 
African  specimen  of  the  hansom  cab,  a  light 
affair  on  two  wheels,  more  than  useful  over 
country  where  the  best  roads  are  primitive 
and  the  others  are  impassable.  I  kept  mine 
going  most  of  the  day  ;  and  one  evening,  on 
my  return,  I  found  an  invitation  to  a  dinner 
given  to  mining  managers  and  directors. 
Though  rather  tired  I  attended  the  function, 
and  was  called  upon,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Press."  I  said 
I  was  anxious,  as  they  had  their  own  repre- 
sentative, to  be  excused ;  but  they  would  take 
no  denial,  so  I  did  respond  for  "  The  Press" — 
in  a  manner  that  made  me  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  city.  I  spoke  of  the  prospects  of 
the  mining  industry,  and  pointed  out  where  the 
great  need  for  improvements  lay.  I  spoke 
of  mines  whose  managers  were  generally  found 
in  the  bar  saloon  nearest  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  of  directors  who  were  to  be  found 
"  between  the  chains "  rigging  the  shares  of 
their  company  in  nobody's  interest  but  their 
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own.  At  my  first  words  of  censure  a  pro- 
found silence  fell  upon  the  company,  which 
must  have  numbered  from  sixty  to  seventy 
people,  most  of  them  prominent  in  their  work 
and  position,  but  when  I  began  to  put  a 
finger  firmly  upon  the  weak  spots  of  the 
administration  there  was  a  great  outcry. 
Some  endeavoured  to  drown  my  voice  by 
hammering  on  the  table,  rattling  plates,  and 
glasses,  crying  "  sit  down,"  and  hissing ;  but, 
though  I  am  not  anxious  to  speak  at  any 
time,  when  I  am  on  my  feet  it  takes  a  deal 
of  interruption  to  move  me  before  I've  said 
what  I  rose  to  say.  I  insisted  on  completing 
my  indictment  of  managers  and  directors,  and 
I  made  a  large  number  of  noisy  enemies, 
together  with  a  few  quiet  friends.  It  was, 
quite  unintentionally,  a  nasty  speech  that  I 
delivered ;  but  it  had  to  be  made,  and  there 
is  not  much  bravery  in  setting  down  in  cold 
print  the  things  you  dare  not  say  to  a  man's 
face.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it, 
much  of  the  mining  administration  in  those 
days  was  abominable,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
commented  upon  very  strongly  indeed  many 
a  sound  undertaking  must  have  collapsed, 
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and  many  an  honest  man  must  have  gone  out 
of  a  job.  To-day  things  are  much  better. 

I  was  greatly  interested  about  this  time  in 
the  "  Citizen "  gold  mine,  which  started  with 
a  good  reputation,  and  was  in  every  respect 
a  sound  property.  Unfortunately,  though  we 
had  high-grade  anticipations  we  found  only 
low-grade  ore — it  yielded  ten  pennyweights 
to  the  ton,  and  we  could  not  pay  dividends 
on  that ;  so  after  a  time  we  sold  the  property 
to  the  Niekerk  Company,  which  works  it  to 
this  day — I  firmly  believe  that  at  no  distant 
time  it  may  turn  up  trumps.  When  labour  is 
cheap  these  low-grade  mines  will  be  worked 
profitably,  but  the  labour  market  troubles 
have  been  fatal  down  to  the  present. 

I  suppose  that  by  the  time  these  lines  are 
published  the  labour  question  will  be  solved, 
and  in  that  direction  I  have  but  one  remark 
to  make.  Is  South  Africa  in  general,  and 
in  Johannesburg  in  particular,  so  wonderfully 
moral  that  the  Chinese  are  going  to  spoil  it  ? 
I  did  not  go  through  the  country  with  my  eyes 
shut,  and  I  did  not  find  that  its  moral  aspect 
was  any  healthier  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  country  where  most  Europeans 
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went  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  could 
in  the  least  possible  time.  When  money 
was  made  they  wanted  to  clear  out  and  build 

themselves    mansions    in well,    after    all, 

that  is  their  business  and  not  mine.  One  fact 
remains :  when  labour  is  plentiful  the  real 
prosperity  of  South  Africa  will  commence. 

From  Johannesburg  I  went  by  coach  to 
Pretoria,  some  forty-five  miles  over  very  bad 
roads.  I  was  charmed  with  the  aspect  of  the 
Transvaal  capital,  though  it  was  rather  low- 
lying  in  the  valley ;  but  it  has  been  written 
about  too  often  to  need  further  description 
here.  My  more  immediate  concern  was  with 
the  Volksraad,  which  was  sitting  when  I 
reached  Pretoria.  It  met  in  a  very  rough 
place  like  a  barn,  with  a  raised  platform  at  the 
far  end,  where  Kruger  sat  in  state,  surrounded 
by  his  satellites.  I  thought  then,  and  think 
now,  that  the  old  President  was  a  far  better 
man  than  any  of  the  crowd,  barring  Joubert, 
that  surrounded  him.  He  had  good  inten- 
tions, even  if  they  did  include  the  exclusion  of 
Europeans  ;  and  though,  he  may  have  dreamed 
in  later  years  of  an  empire  stretching  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
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I  am  sure  that  such  a  dream  never  originated 
in  his  brain.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival 
Johannesburg  was  anxious  to  have  an  aerial 
tramway,  and  had  applied  to  the  Volksraad 
for  it.  The  worthy  members  of  Mr  Kruger's 
parliament  were  astonished.  What  was  an 
aerial  tramway?  they  asked  each  other.  It 
must  be  something  like  a  balloon — perhaps 
like  a  lot  of  balloons.  What  would  become 
of  their  carts  and  waggons  if  the  foreigners 
were  permitted  to  introduce  such  a  thing? 
Was  there  any  warrant  in  the  Bible  for 
such  an  extraordinary  development?  Had 
their  fathers  or  grandfathers — hard-working, 
straight  -  shooting,  pious  men  —  ever  lusted 
after  such  things  ?  Apparently  not ;  so  the 
application  must  be  refused,  and  the  petition 
returned  to  the  petitioners.  This  was  done, 
and  Mr  Kruger  swelled  visibly  with  satisfaction. 
"  Until  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  is  finished," 
he  said,  "  there  will  be  no  more  railways  in 
the  Transvaal."  It  was  narrow,  prejudiced, 
stupid  if  you  will,  but  it  was  part  of  a  policy. 
I  wanted  to  persuade  His  Honour  to  give 
some  encouragement  to  skilled  artisans  to  come 
out  from  England  in  the  interests  of  public 
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works,  and  with  the  hope  of  converting  him 
to  my  views  I  sought  another  interview,  which 
was  granted.  My  plain  speaking  and  writing 
had  not  made  me  a  persona  grata  with  the  old 
man,  and  he  marked  his  displeasure  in  the 
way  nearest  to  him — he  did  not  offer  me  any 
coffee.  What  was  worse,  he  refused  obstin- 
ately to  give  any  encouragement  to  British 
artisans.  He  would  not  hinder  them,  he  said, 
but  he  would  not  aid  them.  I  can  see  him 
now — thick-set,  obstinate,  determined ;  a  decent 
old  fellow  in  many  ways,  but  short-sighted,  and 
surrounded  by  advisers  who  only  advised  in 
their  own  interests.  They  were  all  working 
on  behalf  of  their  own  pockets  ;  and  for  the 
better  playing  of  the  game  they  flattered  his 
weakness,  stirred  up  all  the  least  worthy  part 
of  his  nature,  and  prepared  for  him  and  his 
country  the  fate  that  was  almost  bound  to 
overtake  them.  I  believe  that  Mr  President 
was  a  tolerably  honest  man  personally  ;  it  is 
certain  that  he  took  no  presents  direct,  though 
he  might  be  reached  by  bribing  his  re- 
tainers. I  heard  from  people  on  the  spot 
that  Tant  Sannie,  Mr  Kruger's  spouse,  a 
simple  woman  of  the  people,  was  in  receipt  of 
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very  handsome  gifts  from  the  folks  who  had 
an  axe  to  grind  in  Pretoria ;  whether  the 
results  justified  the  outlay  I  have  no  means 
of  finding  out. 

I  must  turn  from  politics  and  say  something 
about  whisky.  You  could  buy  every  brand 
you  fancied  in  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  and 
surrounding  districts ;  but  they  had  a  most 
suspicious  resemblance  one  to  the  other  that  I 
could  not  account  for  any  way  until  I  learned 
that  whatever  the  label  might  be,  the  whisky 
itself  came  from  the  Hatherly  distillery.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  operations  that  led  to  the  existence  of  so 
many  labels.  Some  of  the  Hatherly  stuff  was 
terribly  potent ;  and,  with  the  law  of  libel  be- 
fore my  mental  vision,  I  must  say  nothing  of 
the  remarkable  "  Cape  Smoke  "  that  the  same 
enterprising  firm  turned  out  for  the  consumption 
of  the  niggers.  Let  it  be  enough  to  remark 
that  the  Transvaal  was  very  curiously  served 
in  this  connection,  and  that  Messrs  Lewis  & 
Marks,  to  whom  the  distillery  belonged,  must 
have  made  a  fortune  out  of  it.  I  knew  Mr 
Sam  Marks,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  firm, 
who  is,  happily,  alive  to-day,  and  has  a  very 
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beautiful  mansion  near  Pretoria,  with  extensive 
grounds,  and  every  appurtenance  that  makes 
for  comfort.  He  went  out  to  South  Africa 
at  the  right  time,  and  is  a  millionaire.  His 
father  lived  in  Houndsditch,  where  he  traded 
in  cheap  engravings.  My  father  used  to  do 
business  with  him.  At  the  time  when  I  knew 
Mr  Sam  Marks  there  was  a  great  faith  in 
silver  mines,  of  which  several  had  been  located, 
and  his  firm  was  interested  in  them ;  but, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  cost  of  labour  and 
the  low  price  of  silver,  they  could  not  be  run 
profitably,  and  work  was  soon  suspended. 
When  I  think  of  the  ventures  I  have  known 
in  South  Africa  it  seems  clear  that  the  failures 
must  have  outnumbered  the  successes. 

My  work  over  at  Pretoria  I  travelled  to 
Barberton  by  coach  over  an  awful  road.  Pro- 
vidence must  have  been  on  the  side  of  our 
ramshackle  coach,  with  its  sixteen  mules  and 
its  dare-devil,  happy-go-lucky,  Malay  driver. 
The  curves  he  took ;  the  steep  passes,  from 
which  we  could  see  disaster  staring  at  us  from 
below  ;  the  narrow  paths,  from  which  we  dared 
not  deviate  by  a  yard's  width  without  risk  of 
injury — these  things  linger  in  my  memory  now, 
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records  of  the  stiffest  journey  I  ever  made. 
I  still  wonder  how  we  arrived  unbroken  at  our 
journey's  end.  When  I  read  of  the  troubles 
our  soldiers  endured  in  the  course  of  the  South 
African  campaign,  when  special  correspon- 
dents wrote  about  the  difficulties  that  lay  in 
the  path  of  the  transport,  I  recalled  the  route 
between  Pretoria  and  Barberton,  and  felt  very 
full  of  sympathy  with  our  men,  and  was  quite 
unable  to  endure  the  company  of  a  pro- Boer. 
At  Barberton  I  was  put  up  at  the  Club,  very 
pleased  to  think  that  the  delays  and  troubles  of 
the  way  were  at  an  end.  I  left  a  message  that 
a  "spider"  was  to  be  at  my  disposal  at  six 
o'clock;  and  I  was  punctual — the  "spider" 
was  not  punctual.  As  it  happened,  there  was 
not  such  a  thing  in  Barberton.  My  friends  had 
provided  horses,  and  I  was  never  a  good  rider 
at  any  period  of  my  career.  Perhaps  they  had 
had  enough  of  my  plain  speaking  and  bountiful 
supply  of  criticism,  and  wanted  to  have  some 
of  their  own  back  by  putting  me  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. I  protested,  but  the  protest  was  worth 
nothing ;  and  after  one  disastrous  attempt  at 
reaching  the  saddle  I  sought  a  chair,  and  by 
its  aid  got  on  the  back  of  the  great  raw-boned 
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beast,    extracting   a    promise  .from    my   com- 
panions that  they  would  go  slow.     They  kept 
their  promise  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then  the  walk  became  a  trot,  the  trot  turned 
into  a  canter,  the  canter  became  a  brisk  gallop. 
By  that  time   I   was   lying   alo'ng  the   horse's 
back,    my   head   somewhere    near    the    noble 
animal's  mane,   my  arms  affectionately    round 
its   neck.       I   believe  mounted  infantry  under 
fire  do  something  like  this,  but  then  they  do  it 
for  another  purpose.     I  was  busy  reviewing  my 
past  life,  and  hoping  that  my  impending  death 
might  expiate  my  offencesr    And  so  I  reached 
the    Sheba  properties,   where  the   party  drew 
rein.     Somebody  stopped  my  horse,   and    my 
talents  as  a  horseman  were  largely  and  critic- 
ally discussed.     When  they  had  said  all  that 
occurred  to  them,  and  I,  too,  had  ventured  a 
few  of  the  remarks  that  the  occasion  seemed 
to  demand,  we  set  to  work,  and  went  overvthe 
Sheba,  Thomas's^  Moody's,  the  Balmoral,  and 
the  Union  properties.    Everywhere  the  country 
was  shockingly  bare,  rough,  and  unprofitable. 
The   soil   was   so  rocky  that  the  cost   of  get- 
ting gold  from  the  ground  made  good  mines 
unprofitable,  and    Barberton,  unable  to    retain 
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capital  within  its  barren  borders,  was  becoming 
as  dilapidated  a  township  as  South  Africa 
could  claim.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  .point 
out  that  a  great  part  of  the  trouble  rose  out 
of  bad  and  incompetent  management.  There 
was  a  maximum  of  expenditure,  coupled  with 
a  minimum  of  judgment,  and  so  soon  as  the 
inevitable  reaction  set  in  capital  moved  on 
to  Johannesburg,  labour  followed,  and  Bar- 
berton  was  left  literally  on  the  rocks.  Still 
I  remember  one  very  pleasant  entertainment 
in  Barberton — a  complimentary  dinner  to  me, 
a  really  very  fine  one,  that  was  attended  by 
sixty  or  seventy  people ;  it  braced  me  for  the 
terrors  of  the  return  coach  journey  to  Johannes- 
burg. *  Had  I  known  Barberton's  limitations 
I  would  not  have  risked  my  neck  to  get  there  ; 

but  it  must  be  said  that  the  extension  made 

« 

my  tour  more  complete,  and  gave  me  more 
material  for  the  letters  I  was  still  sending 
home  to  The  Citizen. 

From  Johannesburg  I  werft  on  to  Klerks- 
dorp,  which  had  risen  very  rapidly  without 
suffering  from  the  disadvantages  of  Barberton  ; 
and  from  Klerksdorp  I  went  to  Potchefstroom, 
where  surveying-  was  in  full  progress.  Thence 
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I  went  to  Kimberley  and  Cape  Town,  and  my 
South  African  experiences  were  nearly  over.  I 
gave  a  farewell  banquet  to  the  heads  of  various 
interests  in  return,  at  which  Mr  Adrian  Hof- 
meyr,  leader  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  politicians  in  South 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  guests.  My  friend  St 
Leger,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  The  Cape 
Times,  was  among  those  present ;  he  had 
always  treated  me  most  kindly.  And  now  it 
is  time  to  tell  you  how  I  nearly  became  a 
millionaire. 

At  the  season  when  I  was  in  Pretoria,  con- 
cessions were  the  order  of  the  hour.  You  got 
a  concession  to  carry  out  almost  everything 
that  was  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
country — and  for  a  few  things  that  were  only 
likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  concessionaires. 
Well,  I  had  a  fine  idea  for  a  concession.  I 
wanted  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  deal  in 
"  tailings  "  for  thirty  miles  round  Johannesburg. 
"  Tailings  "  are  the  crushed  quartz  from  which 
the  mine  owners  have  taken  all  the  gold  they 
can  get,  and  in  a  mining  centre  the  "  tailings  " 
lie  in  enormous  mounds  all  over  the  place. 
They  have  a  quantity  of  gold  left  in  them,  and 
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my  idea  was  to  pay  a  fair  price  to  the  mine 
owners,  have  the  "tailings"  removed  to  three 
or  four  great  centres,  and  there  treated  in  a 
scientific  fashion  for  the  residue  of  the  precious 
metal.  I  was  associated  with  one  or  two  men  in 
this  business,  among  them  being  one  Nelmapius, 
a  right-hand  man  as  well  as  an  intimate  friend 
of  Paul  Kruger.  The  proposal  was  put  before 
the  Volksraad,  where  the  immense  saving  and 
general  benefits  of  the  proposal  were  con- 
sidered most  carefully.  After  a  long  discussion 
the  business  was  accepted  in  principle  and 
referred  to  a  Sub- Finance  Committee.  By 
this  time  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  south,  con- 
vinced that  everything  was  on  the  right  road, 
and  that  my  fortune  was  made.  It  was  legiti- 
mate business  enough — I  had  never  touched  it 
else — and  I  looked  for  no  serious  opposition. 

I  think  I  had  booked  by  the  Roslin  Castle, 
and  a  night  or  two  before  she  was  to  sail  I  was 
dining  in  the  hotel  at  the  table  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  J.  B.  Robinson,  who  had  booked  their 
passage  by  the  same  boat.  Over  dinner,  letters 
were  brought  to  the  great  financier ;  they 
seemed  to  upset  him.  "  My  dear,"  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "you  must  not  mind  staying  here  a 
H 
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little  while  longer.  I  must  return  to  Johannes- 
burg early  to-morrow  on  important  business." 
I  thought  there  must  be  something  wrong  ;  but 
it  was  no  part  of  my  business  to  inquire,  and  I 
went  away  to  England  by  the  boat  I  had 
chosen.  At  Madeira  telegrams  informed  me 
that  the  concession,  referred  back  to  the  Volks- 
raad,  had  been  unanimously  rejected !  I  had 
told  my  friend  the  captain  of  my  hopes  ;  now  I 
told  him  what  had  become  of  them,  and  invited 
him  to  help  me  drown  my  regrets  in  a  bottle  of 
wine.  He  congratulated  me  upon  my  equan- 
imity in  losing  the  chance  of  a  colossal  fortune  ; 
and  then  I  dismissed  the  matter  from  my  mind 
until  I  reached  home  and  received  letters  with 
the  details  that  had  not  been  telegraphed. 

I  learned  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  application  for  the  concession, 
after  consideration  by  the  Volksraad,  had  been 
advertised  in  one  of  the  Dutch  papers,  and 
thereupon  a  hurricane  of  protest  had  arisen. 
Mine  owners  had  no  wish  to  see  their  "  tailings  " 
removed  arbitrarily,  and  indignation  meetings 
were  the  order  of  the  hour.  My  opponents 
went  so  far  as  to  burn  me  in  effigy,  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  Mr  Nelmapius  was 
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the  man  against  whom  the  protest  was  really 
directed.  To  have  attacked  him  would  have 
been  to  make  Mr  Kruger  more  obstinate  than 
ever — he  would  probably  have  carried  the  con- 
cession through  at  Bible  point — but  the  agitators 
were  safe  in  attacking  me,  for  I  was  an  English- 
man. So  they  did  their  best,  and  Mr  Kruger's 
Volksraad  withdrew  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
position. In  order  to  help  to  that  end  Mr 
J.  B.  Robinson  had  hurried  back  to  the  Rand 
to  put  the  heavy  weight  of  his  influence  in 
the  scale  against  me.  I  didn't  trouble  much, 
though  I  had  fancied  myself  greatly  in  the  role 
of  millionaire.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  forget 
all  about  the  incident  and  to  return  to  my  hard 
work  in  town. 

I  shall  never  see  South  Africa  again,  but  I 
have  very  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  time  I 
spent  there.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
I  suppose  that  I  will  remember  many  a  little 
story  I  would  wish  to  have  told,  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  in  print,  but  you  must  remember 
that  I  am  relying  entirely  upon  my  memory, 
and  that  I  never  made  any  notes.  My  letters 
to  The  Citizen  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  the 
financial  condition  of  mines,  many  of  which 
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have  fulfilled  my  most  dismal  prognostications. 
Like  many  others,  I  foresaw  the  coming  of  war. 
I  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Mr  Kruger  that  his 
methods  of  management  were  leading  him 
headlong  to  disaster.  At  that  time  a  Liberal 
Government  was  busy  with  its  miserable  work 
in  Egypt,  sacrificing  General  Gordon  to  its 
anti-imperial  principles,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  very  little  chance  of  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  At  the  same  time,  my  patriotism — 
my  innate  feeling  that  Great  Britain  does  stand 
for  progress  and  equal  rights — made  me  con- 
vinced that  the  cloud  passing  over  our  ad- 
ministration would  get  clear  of  it  in  a  little 
while,  and  that  some  strong,  far-seeing  men 
would  take  affairs  in  hand.  There  were  a  lot 
of  pessimists  out  on  the  Rand  in  those  days, 
but  somehow  there  was  the  same  hope  at  the 
bottom  of  most  hearts.  People  realised  what 
South  Africa  was  worth,  and  felt  that  no 
officialism  could  stand  between  the  British 
public  and  the  knowledge  that  our  interests 
were  not  getting  fair-play. 

It  isn't  the  usual  custom  to  speak  very 
highly  of  the  Boer,  but,  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  officialdom,  I  found  him  a  good 
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fellow.  His  regard  for  personal  cleanliness 
was  not  on  all-fours  with  my  own ;  but  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place,  his  hospitality 
was  ready  and  unaffected,  and  it  did  not  pan 
out  even  when  prospectors  claimed  his  hos- 
pitality and  abused  his  trust  in  them.  Many 
of  the  men  I  met  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
too.  On  a  farm  whose  owner's  hospitality  I 
was  enjoying  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  devices  of  a  prospector  who  had  left  a 
week  before,  only  just  failing  to  buy  the  farm 
for  something  far  below  its  proper  value. 
"He  spoke  so  well,"  said  my  host,  "and 
seemed  so  simple  and  unaffected,  that  I 
thought  I  had  an  angel  by  the  hand.  Then 
we  came  to  business,  and  I  found  I  had  a 
devil  by  the  tail." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  average 
Boer  farmer  was  no  fool  at  his  business,  and 
many  men  realised  fortunes  by  the  sale  of 
their  farms,  and  wisely  refrained  from  troubling 
about  the  greater  fortunes  that  awaited  the 
buyers.  When  I  failed  to  get  my  "tailings," 
concession  and  become  a  millionaire  I  used 
to  console  myself  with  thoughts  of  Mr  De 
Beer,  who  sold  the  wonderful  diamond  fields 
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of   Kimberley   for   less    price    than    suburban 
land  fetches  round  town  to-day. 

After  all,  a  little  bit  of  philosophy  goes  a 
long  way  to  console  most  of  us  for  our  big 
mistakes,  for  the  coups  we  did  not  quite  bring 
off  through  the  fault  of  others,  for  the  chances 
we  missed  by  our  own  failings  or  faults.  We 
do  not  need  the  consolation  until  the  years  of 
active  ambition  are  at  an  end,  and  we  have 
settled  into  the  groove  from  which  we  have 
no  wish  to  move.  Moreover,  we  see  the 
humour  that  waits  on  failure ;  while,  if  we 
have  been  very  successful  indeed,  our  pros- 
perity sacrifices  our  sense  of  humour  upon 
its  altar.  And  I  would  rather  have  my  own 
failures  to  chuckle  over  than  lose  the  power 
of  seeing  the  vein  of  irony  that  runs  through 
the  years  we  spend  on  this  interesting  planet. 


CHAPTER  VII 

IN    THE   CITY 

becomes  necessary  for  me  to  hark 
back  to  '78,  when  I  was  elected  on 
^he  Common  Council  for  the  Aid- 
gate  Ward  after  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  ir  previous  years  to  persuade  the 
electors  that  I  was  among  the  best  of  the 
candidates  who  offered  themselves.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago  elections  in  the  City  were 
not  as  they  are  to-day ;  the  Act  that  did 
so  much  to  pat  a  period  to  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption had  not  been  passed,  and  election 
interests  were  cornered  systematically  by  one 
or  two  gentlemen  who  were  among  the  most 
smart  and  least  scrupulous  of  the  City's  in- 
habitants. Just  as  an  army,  or  even  a  great 
private  financial  house,  has  an  intelligence 
department,  and  knows,  down  to  the  smallest 
detail,  what  is  being  carried  on,  so  these 
agents  studied  the  wards,  and  felt  the  pulse 
of  the  electorate.  Unscrupulous  voters  would 

not  stand  on  ceremony  ;  they  would  sometimes 
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sell  their  support  once  or  twice  to  either  side, 
and  when  an  election  was  pending  the  voters 
who  had  a  thirst  that  was  inclined  to  be 
chronic,  could  be  drunk  every  day  at  some 
candidate's  expense,  even  if  they  voted  for 
his  opponent  in  the  end.  There  vas  one 
man,  whose  name  I  must  keep  back,  with 
the  fear  of  libel  law  before  my  mental 
vision.  His  activity  was  confined  for  some 
years  to  a  neighbouring  ward ;  but  he  came 
into  Aldgate,  and  interfered  just  before  I  put 
up,  and  his  influence  was  heavy  against  me. 
He  it  was,  who  boasted  on  one  occasion  that 
he  had  forty  voters  locked  up  throughout 
the  night  preceding  the  polling  in  one  of  the 
wards.  The  free  and  independent  electors 
were  all  too  drunk  to  resent  their  incarcera- 
tion, and  voted  as  they  were  told  to  vote 
at  the  last  moment.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  fact  that  men  who  employed 
agents  of  this  kind  in  order  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  were  un- 
likely to  shine  in  the  service  of  the  City,  or 
to  earn  for  Council  and  City  the  respect  of 
the  public.  The  Reform  Act  did  a  most 
useful  work  in  making  this  buying  and  selling 
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of  votes  nearly  impossible,  and  wire-pullers, 
like  the  man  I  may  not  name,  found  their 
occupation  gone. 

However,  their  opposition  was  too  strong 
for  me  until  1878,  when  I  found  myself,  at 
the  third  time  of  asking,  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aldgate  Ward,  whose  alder- 
man, my  old  friend  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  told 
me,  in  a  kind  speech,  to  go  slow,  and  not  be 
too  anxious  to  tilt  at  everything  and  every- 
body. He  had  the  idea  that  I  wished  to 
make  things  lively  as  soon  as  the  chance 
came  my  way,  but  I  was  conscious  of  no  wish 
to  make  trouble.  My  electoral  programme 
was  strong  but  simple,  and  it  expressed 
my  deep  conviction.  I  stood  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tower  Bridge ;  the  revival 
of  the  old  Leadenhall  Market,  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse ;  the  completion  of  the  Inner 
Circle  Railway ;  and  the  widening  of  the 
Aldgate  end  of  Leadenhall  Street.  Three 
out  of  these  four  improvements  are  now 
accomplished  facts ;  the  last  still  remains 
neglected — to  the  great  detriment  and  dis- 
grace of  the  City,  whose  traffic  at  a  very 
important  corner  is  always  blocked.  If  the 
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end  of  Leadenhall  Street  needed  widening 
in  1878,  what  shall  be  said  of  it  in  1904? 
The  Tower  Bridge  is  made,  London  Bridge 
is  being  widened,  but  Leadenhall  Street  re- 
mains choked. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  strong  views  and 
a  sound  programme  if  one  were  to  join  the 
Common  Council  with  any  hope  of  serving 
it.  My  opponents  in  the  ward  were  Mr 
Deputy  Burnell,  a  cross-grained,  good-hearted 
old  fellow ;  and  Charles  Davis,  who  had  a 
cutlery  business  in  the  City,  and  would  have 
been  wiser  to  devote  all  his  spare  time 
to  it. 

One  of  my  first  committees  was  the  one 
that  looked  after  the  gas  and  water  supply 
of  the  City,  and  in  connection  with  my  work 
there  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  my  colleague 
Edward  Dresser  Rogers,  who  owned  a  news- 
paper called  The  Metropolitan^  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
He  used  to  write  a  very  lively  column,  signed  by 
the  "  Man  behind  the  Clock,"  and  in  matters 
connected  with  the  City  he  gave  me  much 
excellent  advice.  One  of  the  most  genial  of 
all  my  colleagues  and  friends  on  the  Council 
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was  Mr  John  Pound,  long  an  alderman,  and 
now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  Lord  Mayor. 
On  the  Council,  too,  was  my  chum,  George 
Rose  Innes,  a  first-class  debater,  whose  speeches 
were  often  the  most  attractive  contributions  to 
our  meeting,  and  who  gave  me  sound  advice — 
some  of  the  best  I  ever  had.  I  listened  to 
him,  and  made  use  of  it. 

When  I  went  into  the  Court  in  1878  Sir 
Charles  Whetham  was  Lord  Mayor.  He  was 
another  of  the  type  that  was  very  common 
in  the  City  then — externally  a  bear,  and  yet, 
if  you  could  get  to  know  him,  as  good  a 
fellow  as  ever  trod  the  Mansion- House.  He 
and  Sir  Robert  Garden,  who  was  also  alder- 
man, were  great  opponents.  The  fact  that 
they  were  chairmen  of  rival  banks  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  rivalry,  but  it 
led  to  some  funny  incidents.  About  the  time 
when  Whetham  was  newly  elected,  Alderman 
Nottage,  who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
Garden,  had  received  a  supply  of  photographs 
of  Kaffirs  in  their  usual  dress  or  undress. 
Suspecting  no  evil,  the  worthy  man  sold  them  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  his  business,  and  one  of  the 
purchasing  firms  was  promptly  hauled  up  at  the 
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Mansion- House  on  a  charge  of  selling  indecent 
prints.  Imagine  the  Alderman's  feelings, 
which  were  not  soothed  when  Sir  Charles, 
affecting  to  treat  the  matter  quite  seriously, 
gave  his  client  a  lecture,  fined  him,  and  ordered 
the  stock  to  be  destroyed.  People  in  the  know 
were  highly  amused,  but  poor  Nottage  could 
not  see  where  the  joke  came  in. 

Sir  Charles  Whetham  was  not  a  lavish 
entertainer.  He  did  not  fill  the  Mansion- 
House  with  people  whose  claim  to  be  there 
would  not  bear  investigating,  but  he  enter- 
tained exceedingly  well  on  a  smaller  scale 
than  is  usual.  In  this  connection,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  personal  cost  to  a  Lord 
Mayor,  over  and  above  his  official  salary,  is 
very  heavy.  Ten  thousand  pounds  beyond 
the  civic  allowance  is  quite  a  small  estimate. 
I  have  known  men  who  have  spent  fifteen, 
twenty,  twenty-five,  and,  in  one  case  at  least, 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  the  year,  over  and 
above  their  official  income.  Most  men  meet 
this  heavy  outlay  quite  willingly ;  they  would 
not  put  up  for  the  highest  honour  the  City 
has  to  offer  unless  they  were  able  to  face  the 
music ;  but  I  have  known  one  or  two  gentle- 
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men  who  did  try  to  recover  something  of  the 
heavy  outlay  that  fell  upon  them.  One,  who 
has  been  dead  these  many  years,  bought  a  large 
parcel  of  champagne,  when  his  Mayoralty 
was  upon  him — it  was  whispered  that  the  price 
was  eighteen  shillings  and  sixpence  the  dozen, 
which  does  not  sound  extravagant ;  indeed,  the 
part  of  the  consignment  he  could  not  use  was 
bought  by  an  enterprising  house,  still  in 
business,  to  retail  to  customers  at  sixpence 
the  glass.  Having  bought  his  champagne  on 
these  profitable  lines  my  Lord  Mayor  pro- 
ceeded to  inflict  it  upon  his  many  guests. 
Another  alderman,  with  a  further  eye  to 
business,  would  frequently  invite  his  visitors  to 
try  the  special  brands  of  wine  he  traded  in.  I 
am  afraid  that  no  connoisseur  who  had  dined 
at  the  Mansion- House  in  that  year  of  grace  was 
anxious  to  taste  any  more  of  my  Lord  Mayor's 
wine  than  he  had  to  carry  away  with  him. 

Another  Mayor  thought,  when  his  time 
came  round,  that  he  could  do  without  the 
famous  City  caterers,  Ring  &  Brymer.  So 
he  made  arrangements  on  his  own  account, 
quite  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  one  firm 
had  made  a  study  for  years  and  years  of  pro- 
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viding  civic  banquets ;  that  they  had  the  ap- 
pliances, the  service,  the  capacity  in  every 
way  to  do  as  no  other  house  could  hope  to. 
This  Lord  Mayor  found  that  his  year  of 
office  cost  him  thirty  thousand  pounds  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  since  then  few  Mayors 
have  disputed  the  claims  or  capacity  of  the 
famous  City  house.  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
more  expensive  Mayoralty.  From  Alderman 
Cotton's  time  down  to  1894 — twenty  years — 
Ring  &  Brymer  ruled. 

Sir  Thomas  Owden,  who  was  Mayor  in 
1877,  owed  his  knighthood  to  one  of  the 
happy  chances  that  fate  so  frequently  puts 
in  the  way  of  the  tenant  of  the  Mansion- 
House.  There  was  some  great  Municipal 
Bill  under  discussion,  and  a  great  meeting 
had  been  called  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel. 
News  came  to  the  then  Mayor  that  the  place 
could  not  hold  the  audience ;  he  summoned 
the  overflow  to  the  Guildhall,  took  the  chair, 
made  a  speech,  and  got  a  knighthood.  He 
was  not  a  very  brilliant  man  ;  but  he  had  a 
very  fine  long  beard,  which  he  caressed 
affectionately  night  and  day,  and  that  served 
him  in  lieu  of  everything  he  lacked. 
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Succeeding  Alderman  Truscott  came  William 
M 'Arthur,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Lambeth. 
He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  entertained  a  large 
measure  of  respect.  He  was  a  rigid  abstainer, 
but  he  never  sought  to  impress  his  point  of 
view  upon  his  guests  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  main- 
tained the  civic  traditions,  and,  if  he  did  not 
drink,  he  knew  what  good  wine  was,  and  saw 
that  it  was  put  before  his  guests. 

Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis  came  after  William 
M 'Arthur.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of 
Farebrother,  Ellis  &  Company,  rising  from  the 
roots  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  City  tree. 
His  training  and  struggle  in  early  life  had  not 
tended  to  make  him  a  very  genial  companion 
or  a  very  popular  man,  but  his  shortcomings, 
if  any,  were  amply  atoned  for  by  his  wife. 
Lady  Ellis  was  an  ideal  Lady  Mayoress  ;  she 
had  a  gift  for  saying  and  doing  the  right  thing, 
that  was  almost  a  genius,  and  she  made  her 
husband's  term  a  great  success.  The  Lady 
Mayoress  has  a  very  big  part  to  play  in  the 
fate  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  year  of  office. 

Alderman  Henry  Edmund  Knight,  who  came 
next,  received  a  knighthood  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  City  of  London  School  on 
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the  Thames  Embankment.  Of  this  under- 
taking, in  which  I  was  deeply  interested,  I'll 
have  more  to  say  in  another  chapter.  Like 
Sir  Whittaker  Ellis,  Sir  Henry  Knight  owed 
much  of  the  success  of  his  year  to  his  wife, 
a  most  charming  woman  and  capable  hostess. 
Then  came  the  election  of  Simeon  Charles 
Hadley — who  was  not  elected.  To  be  sure, 
the  Livery  chose  him  in  Common  Hall,  but 
the  aldermen  refused  to  confirm  the  choice. 
Mr  Hadley  was  a  good,  cheerful  soul,  with 
pleasant  Bohemian  instincts ;  but  the  alder- 
men thought  he  was  not  quite  suited  for  the 
position  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  they  exercised 
their  discretion  in  accordance  with  their  views. 
The  procedure  created  intense  excitement  in 
the  City,  more  than  it  called  for,  in  my 
opinion,  and  all  sorts  of  threats  and  rumours 
were  bandied  about ;  but  in  the  end  common- 
sense  prevailed,  and  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  drop.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  City 
Fathers,  as  a  body,  are  keenly  conscious  of 
the  high  civic  traditions  associated  with  the 
first  city  of  the  world,  and  they  do  not  forget 
that  the  City's  antiquity  makes  it  the  target 
of  the  strange  people  who  object  to  age  and 
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tradition  on  principle.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  hard  work  and  close  observation  of 
City  municipal  life  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Corporation  can  justify  its  existence  by  its 
works.  Neither  man  nor  institution  can  do 
more  :  how  many  can  do  as  much  ? 

Sir  Robert  Nicholas  Fowler,  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  City,  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Lord  Mayors  I  have  known.  Genial 
and  hospitable,  very  good-natured,  and  quite 
free  from  pride,  he  made  friends  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  I  never  heard  a  man  speak  ill  of  him. 
In  his  person  he  was  rather  untidy ;  he  had  no 
taste  at  all  for  smartness,  and  he  could  have 
spent  but  a  very  tiny  part  of  his  great  income 
upon  himself.  I  met  him  first  when  he  was 
putting  up  for  the  City  with  Baron  de  Worms, 
afterwards  Lord  Pirbright.  I  worked  hard  for 
both  these  gentlemen  in  an  entirely  honorary 
capacity,  and  Sir  Robert  Fowler  never  forgot 
my  help.  It  was  one  of  his  rare  gifts,  this 
memory  for  services  rendered  ;  it  has  not  been 
conspicuous  among  the  gifts  of  other  men  I 
have  known  and  helped  in  every  sphere  of  life. 
In  connection  with  Baron  de  Worms'  parlia- 
mentary experiences  there  is  a  little  story 
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extant  that  may  be  set  down  here,  though  I 
cannot  vouch  for  its  truth.  The  Baron,  they 
say,  was  pleading  before  a  large  audience  for 
hereditary  government.  "  Government  is  a 
tradition,"  he  said  warmly,  "and  I  may  claim 
to  have  inherited  it.  My  grandfather  was  a 
baron,  my  father  was  a  baron " 

"  What  a  pity  your  mother  wasn't  barren 
too,"  cried  an  indignant  supporter  of  the  other 
party  from  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  and  the 
Baron's  plea  was  drowned  in  a  wave  of  laughter 
that  overwhelmed  supporters  and  opponents 
alike. 

Poor  Alderman  Nottage,  who  had  suffered  at 
the  Mansion- House,  as  I  said  before,  came  to 
occupy  the  seat  from  which  he  had  been  fined 
for  selling  the  photographs  of  the  Kaffirs,  but 
his  tenure  of  the  post  was  a  brief  one. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  Mayors  who  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  in  their  year  of 
office,  and  it  was  his  devotion  to  his  duty  that 
killed  him.  There  was  a  volunteer  review  at 
Brighton  at  Easter,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  while  there  the  Lord 
Mayor  caught  a  heavy  cold.  He  went  up  to 
town  and,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  ignored  the 
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advice  of  his  doctors,  and  received  the  Christ's 
Hospital  boys  on  their  annual  festival.  Poor 
fellow,  that  settled  him.  He  grew  so  bad  that 
he  required  no  persuasion  to  go  to  bed,  and  he 
never  left  his  room  alive.  He  was  buried  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  very  high  honour,  and 
Sir  Robert  Fowler  was  elected  to  complete  the 
vacant  term  of  Mayoralty. 

I  was  at  Brighton  when  this  review  was 
being  held,  and  alighted  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel, 
where  Lord  Mayor  Nottage  was  staying.  I 
asked  for  the  visitor's  book,  noticed  that  there 
were  the  signatures  of  many  military  men  of 
high  standing,  and  wrote  my  name  fairly  large 
and  with  sufficient  flourish,  as  is  my  fashion. 
Next  day  the  manager  told  me  there  had  been 
a  slight  mistake,  the  book  brought  to  me  had 
been  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  visiting-book, 
for  the  Duke,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  had 
descended  upon  the  Norfolk  Hotel  with  his 
staff.  The  Duke  had  not  been  impressed  at  all 
by  my  clear  bold  signature ;  he  had  disclaimed 
acquaintance  with  me  in  the  vigorous  and  varied 
terms  of  which  he  is  well-known  to  have  been 
master.  The  manager  was  rather  upset,  but  I 
could  see  only  the  humorous  side  of  the  incident. 
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Alderman  Edgar  Breffit,  who  should  have 
reached  the  chair,  died  in  the  year  preceding 
his  election  ;  and  Alderman  Staples,  afterwards 
Sir  John  Staples,  a  man  who  stood  for  all  that 
is  best  in  civic  life,  became  Lord  Mayor  in  his 
stead. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SOME    PROMINENT    CITIZENS 


WILL  leave  Lord  Mayors  alone  for 
a  while  now,  and  turn  to  some  of  the 
other  men  who  held  high  office  in  the 
City.  The  Recorder  when  I  came 
to  the  Ward  of  Aldgate  was  Sir  Thomas 
Chambers,  and  the  Common  Sergeant  was  Sir 
William  Charley,  who  died  a  short  time  ago. 
Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  too  critical  or  to 
speak  unkindly,  but  each  of  these  men  was 
a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole.  Whatever 
their  gifts,  and  I  do  not  deny  to  either  the 
possession  of  any  they  may  have  claimed,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  successful  administrators 
of  their  high  office.  They  may  have  shone 
in  other  spheres,  but  they  were  not  happily 
chosen  for  the  places  they  occupied.  Now, 
the  privilege  of  selecting  the  Common  Ser- 
geant has  been  taken  from  the  City  and 
transferred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
certainly  justified  the  transfer  when  he  gave 
us  Mr  Bosanquet.  I  don't  think  the  City  had 
133 
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kept  the  real  end  in  view  when  it  exercised  its 
choice  in  old  time.  When  I  entered  the  Council 
Benjamin  Scott  was  City  Chamberlain  ;  John 
B.  Moncton  was  Town  Clerk — and  I  doubt  very 
much  if  the  City  were  ever  better  served  in  that 
department ;  Colonel  Fraser  was  Chief  of  the 
Police  ;  and  Charles  Henry  Robartes  was  the 
Remembrancer.  There  was  a  keen  competition 
for  the  post  of  Remembrancer  between  the 
man  who  gained  it  and  another  whose  candida- 
ture I  supported.  Down  to  the  last  moment 
I  thought  my  candidate  would  be  elected,  but 
the  great  banking  interests  supported  Mr 
Robartes.  It  was  not  a  fortunate  selection,  for 
Mr  Robartes  had  not  the  precise  amount  of 
tact  required  for  the  delicate  position  of  Re- 
membrancer to  the  City  of  London,  and  he  had 
not  been  in  office  very  long  before  a  trouble 
arose  that  led  ultimately  to  his  resignation. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  Bill  was  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  it  was 
calculated  to  prejudice  certain  City  interests,  we 
were  opposing  it.  The  Remembrancer's  duty 
was  to  communicate  to  the  head  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Council  all  stages  of 
the  Bill's  progress  through  the  House ;  Mr 
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Robartes  neglected  to  do  this.  No  man  can 
hope  to  be  perfect  in  his  generation,  and  Mr 
Robartes  was  by  no  means  the  first  or  last  officer 
of  the  City  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  discharge 
of  duties.  But,  having  made  a  mistake,  he  took 
the  wrong  course.  Instead  of  pleading  that  he 
had  forgotten,  or  had  misunderstood  his  respon- 
sibility, or  explaining  away  the  error  as  he  best 
could,  and  then  throwing  himself  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  Court,  he  took  up  a  wrong 
attitude  altogether.  At  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  angry  meetings  I  remember  in  all  my 
City  experience  he  declined  to  give  a  direct 
answer  to  questions  put  to  him,  and  claimed  "  a 
certain  discretion  for  high  officers  of  the  Court." 
This  was  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Council's  regulations,  or 
so  it  was  interpreted,  and  it  was  fatal  to  Mr 
Robartes'  tenure  of  office.  There  is  nothing 
the  City  as  a  body  resents  more  than  an  attempt 
to  ride  rough-shod  over  its  prejudices.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  say  that  Mr  Robartes  made  this 
attempt,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  he  gave  the 
impression  to  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Council.  It  is  permissible  to  say  that  the 
present  Remembrancer,  Mr  Pollock,  son  of 
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General,  and  nephew  of  the  "  Last  of  the 
Barons"  Pollock,  has  fulfilled  his  duties  with 
great  tact,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  him. 

Sir  Horace  Jones  was  the  City  architect 
then,  and  a  big  man.  I  do  not  refer  so  much 
to  the  fact  that  he  weighed  nearly  twenty 
stone  as  to  his  power  of  silencing  opposition 
and  coming  out  with  his  own  way.  That  this 
way  was  a  good  one  let  the  Tower  Bridge, 
the  Smithfield  Markets,  and  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  testify.  He  was  a  genial 
old  fellow,  was  Sir  Horace,  when  you  didn't 
want  him  to  alter  his  opinion  or  designs,  but 
then  he  could  be  very  brusque.  He  would 
come  up  to  a  committee  room,  a  roll  of  paper 
in  his  hand.  "  Here  are  my  plans,"  he  would 
say  briefly,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  add, 
"and  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  opinions 
about  them."  In  spite  of  his  peculiarities  he 
was  a  very  popular  man  on  the  Council,  for 
he  knew  his  work,  did  it  well,  and  was  very 
prompt  and  businesslike. 

Sir  Thomas  Nelson  was  the  City  solicitor, 
and  a  man  of  infinite  tact  and  discretion.  He 
it  was  who  piloted  the  Epping  Forest  Bill 
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through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
thought  of  this  fine  measure,  that  has  done  so 
much  for  Londoners,  brings  me  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  originator  and  keen  supporter,  John 
Thomas  Bedford,  who  contributed  the  "Robert" 
pages  to  Punch  for  so  many  years.  He  was  a 
good  fellow  all  the  days  of  his  life — unselfish, 
hard  -  working,  devoted  to  good  causes.  We 
have  a  bust  of  him  in  the  Guildhall  to-day,  and 
the  inscription  sets  out  the  fact  that  he  saved 
Epping  Forest  for  the  people.  What  finer 
record  could  man  desire  to  be  remembered  by  ? 
When  I  pass  that  bust  and  think  what  Epping 
Forest  has  meant  in  the  past,  and  will  mean 
in  the  future,  to  thousands  of  our  less  fortunate 
fellow-men  I  can't  help  thinking  that  I  would 
rather  have  Bedford's  record  to  my  name  than 
the  longest  list  of  bloody  victories  that  ever 
stood  recorded  upon  some  victorious  general's 
monument.  My  old  friend  foresaw  the  growth 
of  greater  London,  though  he  may  not  have 
realised,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  did, 
the  tremendous  extent  of  the  movement.  But 
he  knew  well  enough  that  enterprising  builders 
would  arise  to  sweep  every  vestige  of  the 
forest  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  substitute 
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unending  rows  of  villas  all  built  alike,  that 
London  would  push  out  ever-lengthening  arms, 
and  her  children  would  have  no  glimpse  of 
nature  in  any  of  its  varied  forms.  And  so 
he  worked  and  worked,  against  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  interested  parties,  until  the  fateful 
day  came  when  the  Bill  passed  its  third  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Bedford's  less  successful  attempt  to  improve 
London  was  the  removal  of  the  old  Temple 
Bar  and  the  substitution  of  the  present 
memorial,  with  its  much  criticised  Griffin  on 
the  top.  As  Chairman  of  the  City  Lands 
Committee  Mr  Bedford  was  responsible  for  the 
change,  and  for  the  outlay  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds  upon  the  present  memorial.  Few 
erections  have  had  to  endure  more  criticism  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Griffin  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  abuse  that  has  been  showered 
upon  him,  and  continues  to  look  out  for  the 
Strand  improvements.  It  is  possible  that  a 
more  artistic  memorial  might  have  been  de- 
vised ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the 
opinion  of  critics,  we  might  have  done  worse. 
In  any  case,  London  is  quite  reconciled  to 
the  memorial  to-day,  even  though  it  does  not, 
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as  a  whole,  pause  to  admire  it.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  even  the  fountain  at  Piccadilly  Circus 
did  not  escape  hostile  criticism. 

As  readers  of  Punch  will  remember,  Mr 
Bedford  was  the  great  friend  of  waiters.  He 
stood  up  for  the  British  waiter  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  the  days  when  he  was  on  our  Council 
no  foreign  waiters  were  to  be  found  at  a  civic 
banquet.  Ring  &  Brymer  employed  British 
service  throughout.  I  wonder  what  the  old 
man  would  have  thought  or  said  if  he  could 
have  revisited  the  Guildhall  in  November 
1903  and  have  seen  the  Lord  Mayor's  ban- 
quet, at  which  every  waiter  I  saw  or  heard 
was  a  foreigner !  The  old  order  changes,  and 
I  for  one  am  too  Conservative  to  appreciate 
the  new. 

Sir  Homewood  Crauford  succeeded  Sir 
Thomas  Nelson  in  the  office  of  City  Solicitor, 
and  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  capacity  and  tactfulness.  We  think 
very  highly  of  him  in  the  City. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    CITY'S    GOOD    WORK 

CLOSED  the  last  chapter  with  a 
reference  to  City  banquets,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  very  few  facts  that  are 
public  in  this  connection.  In  the  first  place, 
the  cost  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  celebrations 
— processions,  reception,  banquet,  and  the  rest 
— is  borne  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  two 
sheriffs.  The  Mayor  contributes  half  and  the 
sheriffs  a  quarter  each  of  the  total  expenditure. 
A  year  of  office  would  cost  a  sheriff  in  the 
old  days  from  four  to  five  thousand  pounds  ; 
now,  the  year  is  occasionally  completed  for 
little  more  than  half  this  sum.  An  immemorial 
custom  of  the  City  lays  down  the  rule  that  the 
caterers  for  the  banquet  are  not  to  remove 
any  food  that  has  been  provided  but  not 
consumed;  it  is  all  left,  and  on  the  loth  of 
November  a  committee  proceeds  to  the  Guild- 
hall, and  distributes  the  victuals  to  some 
hundred  and  fifty  poor  freemen  and  free- 
no 
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women  of  the  City,  who  have  received  a  card 
entitling  them  to  attend  the  distribution.  In 
the  ordinary  course,  each  family  gets  enough 
to  last  it  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  is  enabled 
to  enjoy  a  Guildhall  banquet  long  after  the 
habitual  patrons  of  these  ceremonies  have  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  I  remember  that  one 
firm  that  had  the  contract  in  place  of  Ring 
&  Brymer  forgot  or  never  thoroughly 
understood  our  old  City  regulation.  When  I 
attended  with  my  fellow  committee-men  on 
the  loth,  after  the  banquet,  there  was  nothing 
but  pieces.  Hams  and  fowls  and  pies  and 
jellies  that  had  not  been  called  for,  or  had  only 
been  lightly  dealt  with,  had  been  taken  away. 
I  sent  for  the  caterer,  and  remained  in  my  place 
until  he  arrived.  I  need  only  add  that  the 
poor  freemen  did  npt  suffer. 

I  would  not  mention  these  matters  if  it  were 
not  for  the  growing  misconceptions  that  sur- 
round the  City.  As  a  very  old  part  of  our 
social  fabric,  the  City  of  London  is  not  always 
seeking  to  defend  its  right  to  live ;  it  does 
not  parade  the  work  it  is  doing,  year  in  and 
year  out,  without  the  thanks  of  critics,  whose 
capacity  seems  to  begin  and  to  end  with  fault 
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finding.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  little 
knowledge  of  the  public  constitutes  the  most 
dangerous  risk  the  Corporation  must  endure 
in  these  days  of  growing  Radical  preponder- 
ance among  ratepayers,  and  withal  I  can  but 
admire  and  appreciate  the  reticence  that  bids 
the  City  keep  its  kindest  actions  in  the  back- 
ground, and  let  the  improvements  it  has 
brought  about  speak  for  themselves. 

I  am  reminded  of  these  facts  because  my 
narrative  reaches,  or  rambles,  to  the  period 
when  a  very  serious  attack  was  made  upon 
the  Common  Council  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  with  results  quite  disastrous 
to  the  latter  body.  It  was  a  time  of  stress 
and  anxiety  in  the  City,  for  we  knew  well 
enough  that  we  should  be  judged,  not  by  our 
best  men  but  by  our  worst,  not  by  the  work 
that  had  benefited  London,  but  by  any  hole- 
in-the-corner  accusation  that  could  be  brought 
successfully  against  any  one  of  our  body,  and 
then  extended  by  implication  or  insinuation 
against  the  entire  Council. 

Popular  imagination  conceived  the  City  as 
a  place  where  riotous  living  and  misappropria- 
tion of  the  public  funds  were  part  of  the  day's 
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programme,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
Radical  press  did  nothing  to  present  the  picture 
in  a  truer  light.  The  heaviest  assault  came 
in  the  Mayoralty  of  Sir  Francis  Wyat  Truscott, 
and  it  was  led  by  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
court,  that  Radical  scion  of  the  old  Plantagenet 
line,  and  Mr  T.  B.  Firth.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  suffer- 
ing a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  indeed. 

Every  day  accusations  were  being  brought 
against  it,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  were  being 
proved.  The  City  stood  firm,  the  enemy's 
breaches  in  its  walls  were  of  the  slightest, 
but  the  Board  of  Works  was  unable  to  justify 
itself  before  Mr  C.  T.  Ritchie's  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  and,  from  the  ashes  of  the  trouble, 
the  London  County  Council  emerged,  like  the 
fabled  phcenix. 

We  did  not  get  on  too  well  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  we  have 
not  got  on  too  well  with  the  London  County 
Council,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  desire  in 
the  City  to  minimise  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  for  outer  London  by  the  latter 
body.  In  the  attitude  of  one  Council  to 
the  other  there  has  been  some  considerable 
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mistrust,  jealousy,  and  prejudice,  but  I  think 
the  only  solution  to  the  trouble  lies  in  an 
attempt  on  either  side  to  work  without  friction 
where  the  paths  cross.  We  can  both  show 
a  fine  list  of  hard  and  honest  workers,  and, 
alas !  we  must  each  record  the  unwelcome 
contamination  of  a  few  rogues,  repudiated 
and  cast  out  as  soon  as  discovered.  The 
London  County  Council  has  the  larger  area 
to  administer,  the  greater  capacity  for  raising 
money,  and  at  least  an  equal  capacity  for 
spending  it ;  while  we  have  a  great  tradition 
and  certain  honours  that  are  the  growth  of 
centuries.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  neither 
body  should  be  ill-content,  though  it  is  no 
secret  that,  when  the  old  Board  of  Works 
had  to  go,  we  had  great  hopes  of  administering 
outer  London  without  any  further  assistance. 

George  Rose  Innes  and  others  had  a  scheme 
for  extending  the  City  boundaries,  and  creating 
fresh  wards,  such  as  Holborn  Within,  Islington 
Within,  Hackney  Within,  and  so  on.  For 
example,  instead  of  having  eight  councillors 
to  represent  the  Aldgate  Ward  the  number 
would  have  been  reduced  to  four,  and  the 
rest  would  have  been  distributed.  If  this 
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plan  of  procedure  prospered,  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  all  these  boundaries  in  later  years 
to  Islington,  Holborn,  etc.,  Without,  and  to 
make  little  or  no  augmentation  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Council.  Thus  it  might  have  happened 
that  my  ward's  representation  would  have  been 
reduced  to  two,  Whitechapel  Within  to  three, 
and  Whitechapel  Without  to  three — the  eight 
who  stood  for  Aldgate  having  an  area  and 
duties  very  largely  extended.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  we  felt  then,  as  now,  that  we  had 
the  necessary  facilities  for  growing  side  by 
side  with  the  City  we  stood  for. 

When  Sir  Robert  Fowler  was  Mayor  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  putting  my  views  before 
Lord  Salisbury,  to  whom  I  was  presented  after 
a  dinner  given  at  the  Mansion-House.  Over 
a  cup  of  coffee  I  set  out  in  detail  the  scheme 
I  have  outlined  here.  The  Premier  was  kind- 
ness itself,  though,  of  course,  he  expressed  no 
opinion  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  idea.  But  he  said  he  was  deeply  interested, 
and  thanked  me  for  acquainting  him  with  the 
project,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  the  City's  idea  would  be  considered  on 
its  merits  and  in  regard  to  the  other  interests 
K 
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a  Premier  must  bear  in  mind.  The  art  of 
politics  is  compromise,  as  he  told  us  in  one 
of  his  public  speeches,  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
compromise  that  left  the  City  where  it  was, 
and  created  the  London  County  Council. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  justified  in  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  City  since  I  went  into  the  Guild- 
hall for  the  first  time — the  Open  Spaces  Move- 
ment first,  and  then  the  more  metropolitan 
work,  for  which  the  Bridge  House  Estate 
Funds  have  provided  the  greater  part  of  the 
money,  and  for  which  the  ratepayer  has  not 
put  his  hand  very  often  or  very  deeply  into 
his  pocket.  And,  in  the  first  place,  let  me 
revert  to  the  corn  and  coal  dues  that  were 
paid  to  the  City  on  all  corn  and  coal  that 
came  up  the  Thames.  The  coal  dues  amounted 
to  one  shilling  per  ton,  and  the  corn  put  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  farthing  on  the  price  of  a 
quartern  loaf.  These  moneys,  amounting  to 
many  thousands  a  year,  were  spent  in  the 
purchases  of  open  spaces  for  Londoners,  and 
the  administrative  expenses  were  no  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  annually. 
In  his  infinite  wisdom  that  brilliant  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
swept  these  dues  away,  and,  without  taking 
anything  off  the  cost  of  living,  took  away 
the  City's  capacity  to  enlarge  the  lungs  of 
London.  How  does  the  present  record  stand  ? 
— is  it  an  unworthy  one  ?  Down  to  the  end 
of  1902  the  Corporation  had  spent  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  Epping 
Forest  and  Wanstead  Park.  At  the  same 
date  West  Ham  Park,  opened  in  1874,  had 
cost  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred,  Burnham 
Beeches  had  claimed  more  than  ten  thousand, 
Highgate  Wood  seven  thousand  odd  hundreds, 
and  the  thirty  acres  of  Queen's  Park  at  Kil- 
burn  five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds. 

If  good  work  has  been  done  outside  London 
itself,  has  less  been  accomplished  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizen  who  uses  the  town  for  all, 
or  the  greater  number  of  the  days  of  his  life  ? 
I  think  of  the  splendid  Thames  Embankment, 
stretching  from  the  point  where  old  Hunger- 
ford  Market  stood  down  to  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
and  I  wonder  what  any  of  your  up-to-date 
citizens  who  declare  so  glibly  that  the  Common 
Council  serves  no  useful  purpose  would  say 
if  the  old  state  of  things  could  be  restored — 
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only  for  a  week.  The  condition  of  the  river- 
side stairs  before  the  Embankment  was  made 
would  take  better  descriptive  powers  than 
mine  to  set  down  properly.  The  place  swarmed 
with  what  Mr  H.  G.  Wells  calls  "The  People 
of  the  Abyss,"  and  no  one  of  you  would  have 
gone  down  there  at  night  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  heavy  purse,  unless  you  were  quite 
prepared  to  come  out  with  light  purse,  heavy 
heart,  and  possibly  a  broken  head  into  the 
bargain.  The  cost  of  this  one  improvement 
to  the  City  was  enormous. 

I  was  born  in  London — I  hope  to  die  there — 
and  my  love  for  the  City  is  very  great.  So 
I  may  be  excused  if  I  often  wonder  whether 
the  Thames  Embankment  is  ever  appreciated 
at  its  proper  value.  I  am  sure  that  if  it  were 
in  Rome  or  Vienna  or  Berlin,  no  tourist  would 
miss  it ;  artists  would  delight  in  presenting 
the  ever-changing  aspect,  pedestrians  would 
turn  aside  from  the  roads  corresponding  with 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  The  buildings 
that  face  the  river  are  worthy  of  the  Embank- 
ment, and  I  am  not  alone  in  the  regret  that 
the  City  Fathers  did  not  sell  the  Mansion- 
House  site  and  build  on  the  Embankment  a 
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place  of  meeting  that  would  have  vied  with 
any  Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  world.  It  would 
have  been  easier  of  access  and  egress  on  great 
occasions  ;  its  position  would  have  revived  the 
glories  and  uses  of  the  river,  and  might  have 
led  to  the  maintenance  of  the  water  pageants 
that  were  once  a  part  of  civic  life ;  while  last, 
but  not  least,  the  price  that  the  Mansion- House 
site  would  have  fetched  would  have  paid  for 
the  finest  modern  erection,  and  left  a  very 
handsome  balance  on  the  right  side. 

The  City  has  rather  overlooked  the  site  and 
the  river,  and  has  occasion  to  regret  its  mis- 
take. A  Guildhall  on  the  Embankment  and 
annual  pageants  upon  the  Thames  would  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  Port  of  London 
Bill ;  for,  after  all,  these  measures  interact  one 
with  another,  and  at  this  time  of  day  the 
Corporation  can  ill  afford  to  see  itself  ousted 
from  any  position  belonging  to  it  by  right. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  in  this  place,  that 
Blackfriars  Bridge  cost  the  Corporation  close 
upon  one  quarter  of  a  million  of  money — two 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  the 
exact  figure,  I  believe.  The  widening  of 
London  Bridge  just  completed  is  a  very  costly 
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undertaking  indeed,  and  falls  upon  the  City;  and 
the  removal  of  the  tolls  there  cost  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  On  the  Strand  improvements,  when 
the  present  memorial  was  put  at  Temple  Bar, 
the  Corporation  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  ; 
the  Farringdon  Street  improvement  cost  very 
little  less,  the  Corn  Exchange  cost  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  new  Leaden- 
hall  Market  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  Cattle 
Markets  and  Abattoirs  in  Copenhagen  Fields 
demanded  the  expenditure  of  no  less  than  half- 
a-million,  the  Holborn  Viaduct  improvements 
a  million  and  a  half,  the  London  Central  Meat 
and  New  Central  Meat  Markets  two  millions. 
He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  would  say  in  the 
face  of  this  vast  outlay  that  the  City  Fathers 
have  hesitated  to  make  the  Metropolis  as  useful 
as  they  may,  and  even  our  critics  have  no 
word  to  say  against  the  style  or  upkeep  of  the 
many  improvements  that  have  been  conferred 
upon  London  by  the  Corporation  in  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

The  Harcourts  and  Churchills  of  politics  in 
every  generation  may  have  their  fling  at  the 
City  Corporation  ;  and  they  can  find  no  cheaper 
or  more  effective  way  of  earning  the  applause 
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of  people  who  do  not,  or  cannot,  stop  to  think, 
and  believe  that  an  alderman  is  necessarily  a 
gross,  fat  man,  who  lives  on  turtle  soup  and 
goes  to  the  Guildhall  to  vote  himself  back 
pay.  But  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and,  be- 
fore the  threatened  blows  can  fall  with  fatal 
effect  upon  the  privileges  of  the  City,  the 
armoury  of  facts  upon  which  the  Corporation 
relies  must  be  found  wanting. 

In  Lord  Mayor  Truscott's  time  the  storm 
that  threatened  the  City  was  quite  a  serious 
one,  far  more  serious  than  anything  that  has 
disturbed  the  civic  horizon  since.  I  remember 
a  public  meeting  to  consider  Municipal  Re- 
form being  held  at  St  James's  Hall.  I 
attended,  with  several  colleagues,  very  eager 
to  point  out  that  there  were  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  to  vindicate  the  Council  and  my 
work.  I  hadn't  been  long  in  St  James's  Hall 
before  my  only  anxiety  was  to  get  away  from 
it  safe  and  sound.  The  crowd  wasn't  there 
to  listen  to  any  version  of  reason  other  than 
that  of  the  Corporation's  opponents,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that,  in  the  mood  prevail- 
ing, I  wasn't  eager  to  talk  to  them  after  the 
first  five  minutes. 
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In  that  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
truly,  I  met  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  now  Baron 
Halsbury  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
whom  I  knew  slightly,  at  Clarkson's  in  Well- 
ington Street.  It  was  just  before  a  Mansion- 
House  fancy-dress  ball,  and  we  were  both 
there  on  the  same  business.  "Well,  Sir 
Hardinge,"  I  said,  "how  are  you  going  to 
disguise  yourself?"  "Oh,  I'm  going  as  a 
Cavalier,"  said  the  great  lawyer;  "you  won't 
recognise  me."  "On  the  contrary,"  I  said, 
"  I  shall  recognise  you,  and  you  won't  know 
me."  "Nonsense,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Sir 
Hardinge ;  "I  never  fail  to  recognise  the 
face  of  a  man  I  have  met  once.  I  have  quite 
a  memory  for  faces."  I  invited  him  to  back 
his  opinion  with  a  shilling  bet ;  but  he  would 
not  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  bet, 
and  he  forgot  to  ask  how  I  was  going.  I 
sacrificed  moustache,  and  went  as  a  China- 
man, a  remarkably  effective  get-up.  Half  way 
through  the  evening  I  espied  Sir  Hardinge, 
and  his  disguise  was  not  a  very  impenetrable 
one.  So  I  sidled  up  to  him,  and  began  to 
talk  to  him  in  "pigeon"  English. 

"  I   don't  know  you,  sir,"  he   said,   sharply. 
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I  assured  him  in  my  pseudo-Chinese  patter 
that  he  knew  me  quite  well ;  and  then,  seeing 
that  the  eminent  lawyer's  temper  (never  of  the 
longest)  was  beginning  to  master  him,  I  added  : 
"Clarkson's  in  the  Strand,"  in  my  natural 
voice,  and  he  had  to  burst  out  laughing,  and 
confess  that  he  had  not  had  the  least  suspicion 
of  my  identity. 

It  is  true  of  Lord  Halsbury,  as  it  was  true 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  that  neither  suffered  from 
forgetfulness ;  and  they  never  forgot,  in  their 
middle  and  later  years,  the  men  they  knew 
when  they  were  young.  I  have  noticed  that 
only  upstarts  forget,  and  only  gentlemen  re- 
member. Strange,  is  it  not? 

As  I  note  these  recollections  the  Guildhall 
is  full  of  members  of  the  Corporation  who 
have  come  back  from  the  friendly  visit  to 
Paris  ;  and,  availing  myself  of  the  licence  that 
the  title  of  these  pages  confers  upon  me,  I 
recall  a  time  when  I  tried  to  arrange  a  visit 
to  the  French  capital.  The  attempt  was  not 
a  success.  It  was  in  the  days  when  I  was  on 
the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  of  the  Council, 
and  had  been  made  chairman  after  two  years' 
service,  less  on  account  of  any  merits  I  may 
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have  had  than  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
elder  members  of  the  Council  used  to  monopo- 
lise the  offices,  and  the  younger  men  wished  to 
break  the  ring.  We  had  completed  the  supply 
of  the  City  hydrants  and  were  quite  interested 
in  the  question  of  lighting.  There  was  a  great 
Electrical  Exhibition  in  Paris  that  year,  and 
I  felt  sure  that  we  could  learn  a  great  deal 
from  it  that  would  be  useful  in  the  lighting  of 
the  City.  I  was  very  much  in  earnest,  mind 
you.  I  used  to  attend  experiments  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  where  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  now  stands,  by  the  side  of  the 
Corporation's  old  gasworks,  and  I  tried  to 
get  at  the  best  and  most  useful  methods  of 
lighting  and  fire  extinguishing.  Paris  seemed 
to  offer  a  solution  to  quite  a  number  of  prob- 
lems, so  I  proposed  that  we  should  send  a 
deputation  to  Paris,  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  order  to  find 
out  all  the  Exhibition  had  to  teach.  Nowa- 
days I  think  such  an  idea  would  be  recognised 
as  practicable ;  but  I  am  writing  of  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  prevalent  opinion 
was  that  Pearse  Morrison  wanted  to  visit  Paris 
without  the  formality  of  paying  his  own  ex- 
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penses.  The  motion  was  debated  for  several 
hours  and  then  rejected,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  City  organs,  that  did  not  tire  of 
poking  fun  at  me  for  a  long  time  after,  and 
declared  that,  in  addition  to  wanting  a  cheap 
holiday,  I  was  seeking  to  air  my  French. 
Only  when  I  joined  in  the  laugh  did  it  die 
down. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not  at  all  anxious 
to  air  my  French,  and  on  the  few  occasions 
when  it  has  been  quite  necessary  to  do  so  I 
have  been  a  most  unhappy  mortal.  Such  an 
occasion  occurs  to  my  memory  now.  It  was  a 
Lord  Mayor's  Day  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and — never  mind  what — and  in  my  capacity  as 
M.C.  I  was  waiting  to  welcome  the  Lord 
Mayor's  guests  on  their  arrival.  When  I  had 
welcomed  them  it  was  my  duty  to  see  they 
were  properly  announced  on  their  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  Lord  Mayor  would  be  standing 
to  receive  them.  Imagine  my  distress  when,  a 
full  half-hour  before  the  proper  time,  three 
ambassadors,  the  Japanese,  the  Danish,  and 
the  Italian,  were  announced  together  on  the 
stair.  My  French  was  enough  for  a  few  com- 
plimentary phrases  that  I  knew  by  heart  almost, 
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so  often  had  they  been  requisitioned,  but  I 
felt  that  the  occasion  demanded  something 
more.  I  welcomed  their  Excellencies,  spent 
all  my  vocabulary  upon  them,  and  stood 
nervous,  uneasy,  and  a  little  nonplussed  when 
the  Japanese  Minister,  who  with  his  colleagues 
had  hitherto  been  speaking  French,  suddenly 
remarked,  with  a  smile,  in  my  native  tongue  : 
"  I  might  mention  that  we  all  speak  English 
here."  I  don't  quite  know  which  feeling  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind — delight  to  think  I 
could  say  all  I  had  to  say  with  ease,  or  regret 
to  think  that  the  wily  diplomats  had  pumped 
my  French  supply  dry.  However,  I  explained 
to  them  that  they  were  all  too  early,  and  piloted 
them  right  round  the  hall  again  to  the  entrance, 
where  in  due  course  they  were  announced  with 
the  full  force  of  the  toastmaster's  stentorian 
lungs.  I  did  not  let  them  go  one  after  the 
other,  but  sandwiched  them  among  other  dis- 
tinguished arrivals ;  and,  to  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  his  head,  gave  the  Japanese  Minister  the 
benefit  of  a  lull  in  the  stream  of  arrivals,  thus 
securing  for  him  what  was  perhaps  the  heartiest 
welcome  of  the  evening.  But,  since  then, 
when  I  find  myself  called  upon  to  receive 
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members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  I  try  them 
with  English  first. 

We  have  had  several  Lord  Mayors  who 
were  very  fine  linguists.  The  Jewish  occu- 
pants of  the  chair  have  all  been  gifted  in  this 
respect.  Thus  Sir  Henry  Aaron  Isaacs  spoke 
French  fluently.  Unfortunate  as  Sir  Henry  has 
been,  he  always  was  one  of  the  best  of  good 
fellows,  overflowing  with  the  personal  kindli- 
ness that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  among 
the  Jews,  and  he  is  a  brilliant  public  speaker. 
He  sang  well,  too ;  and  in  all  the  years  I've 
known  him — in  times  when  his  fortunes  have 
been  up  in  the  skies  and  down  in  the  heels  of  his 
boots — I  have  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind 
word  of  anybody.  His  nephew,  Rufus  Isaacs, 
K.C.,  has  inherited  Sir  Henry's  eloquence. 

Another  Jewish  Mayor  who  has  a  gift  for 
tongues  is  Sir  Marcus  Samuel.  We  became 
friends  in  a  curious  fashion.  I  was  chairman 
of  the  Irish  society  which  administers  the 
Corporation's  lands  in  Londonderry,  and  he 
was  on  the  committee.  We  were  in  Ireland 
for  our  annual  visit  of  inspection,  and  Sir 
Marcus  said  to  me  :  "  I  hear  you  don't  like  the 
Jews — is  that  so  ?  " 
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"Mr  Samuel,"  I  said,  "there  are  some  Jews 
I  don't  like,  and  others  who  are  my  most  re- 
spected friends."  He  asked  me,  most  court- 
eously, to  justify  the  first  part  of  my  statement, 
and  I  reminded  him  of  the  gang  that  ran  City 
elections  in  the  late  seventies  in  the  wards  of 
Portsoken  and  Aldgate.  I  spoke  plainly,  as 
has  always  been  my  custom — and  will  be  till 
I've  used  up  my  allotted  span  of  breath — and 
he  said  no  more. 

Next  day  I  was  taken  ill,  and  had  to  remain 
in  bed  at  the  Government  House,  while  my 
colleagues — with  one  exception — went  about 
the  town,  enjoying  drives  and  promenades  in 
the  intervals  of  their  work.  The  exception 
was  Marcus  Samuel,  who  came  and  sat  by 
my  bedside,  and  kept  me  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  and  helped  me  to  get  well. 

Alderman  Alliston,  one  of  the  very  best, 
entered  the  Common  Council  at  about  the 
same  time  as  I  did.  When  I  came  in  there 
were  206  common  councillors  and  26  alder- 
men. I  looked  through  the  list  this  afternoon, 
and  out  of  the  232  active,  bustling,  busy  men 
only  15  are  left  to  answer  the  roll-call  now. 

Some  of  the  old  brigade  were  fine  fellows  : 
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Lowman  Taylor,  who  was  on  the  Council  and 
the  Board  of  Works  as  well,  strong,  masterful, 
and  intensely  proud  of  the  City  of  London  ;  the 
forceful  Rudkin,  who  left  his  mark  in  many  a 
memorable  debate ;  handsome,  gentle  Deputy 
Fry,  white-haired,  kindly,  and  every  inch  a 
City  Father — I  remember  these  men  particu- 
larly well. 

Our  latter-day  lights  are  not  less  worthy  of 
note.  There  is  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton, 
who,  when  in  Parliament  was  always  wanting 
to  know,  and  at  the  Guildhall  was  hardly  less 
inquisitive.  A  Radical,  of  course,  but  withal  a 
staunch  friend  to  the  City,  a  man  who  realises 
the  real  significance  of  work  done.  There's 
William  Cooper,  too,  a  fine  business  man,  whose 
work  on  the  Council  and  on  the  Thames  Con- 
servancy has  been  of  great  value  to  both  bodies. 
He  is  lunching  by  my  side  as  I  put  his  name 
down  furtively  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  further 
reference ;  and  on  the  other  hand  is  Judge 
Rentoul,  a  fine  lawyer,  a  genial  man,  and  one 
of  the  best  after-dinner  speakers  I've  ever 
listened  to.  I've  just  passed  Alderman  Treloar 
on  my  way  to  lunch,  the  Children's  Alderman 
as  he  is  so  happily  named,  a  man  who  has 
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never  been  able  to  turn  away  from  the  claims 
of  the  little  ones,  and  incidentally  was  one  of 
the  first  to  advocate  the  Sunday  opening  of 
Museums.  Poor  Bedford  and  I  helped  him 
in  this  work  of  useful  reform.  And  this  morn- 
ing I  was  with  Soulsby  at  the  Mansion  House, 
— Sir  William  J.  Soulsby,  who  has  spent  the 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  service  of  Lord 
Mayor,  and  is  probably  the  most  experienced, 
discreet,  and  dignified  private  secretary  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  de- 
clare that  no  Lord  Mayor  could  dispense  with 
the  services  of  Sir  William  Soulsby.  I  could 
go  on  almost  indefinitely,  but  it  is  time  to 
close  this  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  name  the  men 
I  have  just  been  with,  to  remind  myself  that 
those  who  serve  the  City  now  are  in  no  sense 
inferior  to  their  predecessors. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    CITY   OF    LONDON    SCHOOL 

REFERRED  very  briefly  a  chapter 
or  two  ago  to  the  opening  of  the 
City  of  London  School  during  Lord 
Mayor  Knight's  year  of  office,  and 
now  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  more 
fully,  for  I  had  a  large  share  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  changes,  and  education 
has  always  been  one  of  my  hobbies — the  matter 
I've  always  been  ready  to  speak  about,  or  work 
for,  when  occasion  has  arisen. 

The  City  of  London  School  has  grown  to  its 
present  enormous  dimensions  from  a  very 
small  beginning.  Somewhere  in  the  fifteenth 
century  one,  John  Carpenter,  Town  Clerk  to 
the  City  of  London,  left  certain  moneys,  the 
interest  derived  from  land  in  the  City,  to 
educate  four  poor  children.  Time  passed,  as 
time  will,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  John 
Carpenter  had  long  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  but  his  bequest  was  in  a  flourishing 
state  ;  the  lands  he  left  had  increased  steadily 
L  I6x 
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in  value  with  the  City's  growth,  until,  when 
Alderman  Hale,  another  enthusiast  for  educa- 
tion, was  Lord  Mayor  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  the  interest  from  land  that  had  just  suf- 
ficed at  first  to  educate  four  boys  was  no  less 
than  nine  hundred  a  year.  Alderman  Hale 
was  a  far-seeing  man  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  he  worried  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
to  deal  with  the  bequest  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  come  under  their  direct  control.  He 
knew  that  if  the  City  put  its  hand  to  a  good 
work  it  would  not  turn  back,  that  the  only 
difficulty  lay  in  persuading  it  to  take  the  first 
step.  Not  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble  he 
succeeded  in  getting  all  he  asked  for,  and  in 
1835  Lord  Brougham  opened  the  old  City  of 
London  School  in  Milk  Street,  City,  near  the 
Honey  Lane  Market,  a  place  long  forgotten 
by  the  present  generation  of  citizens.  Report 
says  that  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
not  being  on  the  best  of  terms,  through  some 
little  misunderstanding,  the  great  statesman 
simply  declared  the  school  open,  and  then 
departed  without  making  a  speech,  to  the 
great  astonishment  and  concern  of  the  City 
Fathers. 
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In  1835,  the  school  in  Milk  Street  must  have 
been  deemed  a  masterpiece  of  construction  and 
design.  In  the  heart  of  the  City,  and  accessible 
only  with  difficulty,  it  could  accommodate  more 
than  four  hundred  boys ;  and  it  was  destined 
to  last  more  than  half-a-century  before  its 
defects  became  too  obvious,  and  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  school  called  for  a  fresh  effort 
by  the  Corporation.  From  our  modern  stand- 
point, the  Milk  Street  School  was  always  a 
poor  place  enough.  The  lighting  was  bad,  and 
the  ventilation  was  worse ;  the  hall  in  which 
entertainments  and  prize-givings  were  held 
was  undergound  ;  everybody  was  cramped  in 
the  classroom,  where  it  was  impossible  to  find 
for  the  masters,  or  the  boys,  the  full  light  and 
air  that  are  the  absolutely  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  a  sound  and  liberal  education. 
The  story  of  the  defects  of  the  Milk  Street 
establishment  found  a  hearing  at  last,  after 
much  urging,  and  the  Corporation  decided  to 
make  a  change.  After  long  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Embankment  afforded  the  best 
site  for  the  new  building,  and  an  acre  and  a  half 
were  set  aside  for  it — sufficient  space  to  allow 
for  a  good-sized  playground,  a  gymnasium 
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large  enough  for  the  school  purposes,  a  dining- 
hall,  and  every  other  convenience  required.  It 
was  a  very  liberal  gift,  seeing  the  value  of  the 
land.  Then  we  received  designs  from  architects 
who  were  competitors  for  the  work,  and  the 
committee's  choice,  after  anxious  deliberation, 
fell  upon  the  designs  of  Mr  Barrow  Emanuel, 
of  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Emanuel  of  Finsbury 
Pavement.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by 
Mr  Deputy  Walford,  and  then  we  were  all  very 
busy.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee, 
which  meets  not  more  than  once  a  month  as  a 
rule ;  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to  foregather 
more  frequently  and  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time,  while  the  sub-committees  were  meet- 
ing several  times  a  week.  Transference, 
maintenance,  commissariat  were  all  important 
questions  calling  for  our  most  careful  considera- 
tion ;  and,  more  important  than  all,  there  was 
the  question  of  curriculum.  On  what  lines 
were  the  boys  to  be  taught  ?  The  tendency  of 
the  school  was  towards  the  classical  education, 
and  this  side  had  the  support  of  the  headmaster, 
Dr  Edwin  Abbott,  so  brilliant  a  scholar  and 
successful  a  headmaster  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption on  my  part  to  praise  his  many  gifts. 
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But,  much  as  I  admired  and  respected  the 
Doctor,  I  objected  to  the  further  development  of 
the  school's  classical  side.  He  and  I  had  many 
controversial  chats,  and  finally  I  brought  the 
whole  case  before  the  Corporation  in  committee, 
and  we  had  the  question  settled  on  the  principle 
that  half  the  senior  school  should  be  classical 
or  "old,"  and  the  other  half  should  be  called 
"new,"  given  up  to  a  plan  more  in  keeping 
with  the  requirements  of  citizens  who  wished 
to  have  their  sons  brought  up  on  business 
lines.  I  claim  for  the  change  that  it  has  been 
eminently  successful,  that  the  school  has  not 
failed  in  usefulness,  that  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships gained  has  shown  no  diminution,  and 
that  the  Corporation  has  added  largely  to 
the  business  capacity  of  many  of  its  citizens. 
Moreover,  it  has  fulfilled  the  founder's  idea : 
John  Carpenter,  I  am  sure,  did  not  want  to 
make  classical  scholars,  but  useful  citizens. 

While  this  matter  is  in  my  mind  I  would 
like  to  plead  for  a  sound  commercial  education, 
and  for  the  gradual  elimination  of  classics  from 
the  curriculum  of  middle-class  schools.  The 
City  of  London  School,  for  example,  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  good  education  at  a  modest 
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cost  to  the  sons  of  citizens.  The  Corporation 
supports  the  institution,  and  citizens,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  have  had  no  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  classical  education,  send  their 
boys  there.  If  they  require  languages  they 
want  French  and  German,  not  Latin  and 
Greek.  Natural  philosophy  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  for  most  citizens'  sons  book-keeping  would 
be  better.  If  a  boy  has  the  capacity  to  be 
brilliant,  a  sound  commercial  education  will 
not  stand  in  his  way  :  he  will  find  time  in  his 
leisure  hours,  during  school  years  and  after, 
to  improve  his  mind,  and  even  to  study  the 
classics.  Most  of  the  really  brilliant  men  I 
have  known,  would  have  been  all  the  better 
for  the  ballast  of  a  commercial  education.  At 
present  the  average  British  schoolboy  who 
has  been  educated  from  the  age  of  six  to  the 
age  of  sixteen,  can't  write  a  commercial  letter 
in  French  or  German,  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  book-keeping,  and  has  no  proper  knowledge 
of  shorthand  or  typewriting.  How  will  it 
avail  him,  in  competition  with  the  boys  of 
Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  that  he  is  able 
to  translate  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  or 
the  Odes  of  Horace  ?  I  think  many  parents 
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are  to  blame  in  this  matter.  They  want  their 
Tom.  Dick,  or  Harry  to  shine  in  some  sphere 
that  is  not  their  own,  forgetting  that,  if  they 
have  had  no  well-defined  gifts  in  any  special 
direction,  their  children  are  not  likely  to 
develop  any ;  while,  if  they  chance  to  have 
an  exceptionally  clever  lad  among  their  boys, 
he  will  be  better,  and  not  worse,  for  a  sound 
commercial  training. 

If  you  are  a  man  of  leisure  and  ample  means, 
if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  can 
give  your  son  a  sound  classical  education  as 
a  preliminary  move  towards  the  Bar  or  the 
Church,  or  the  higher  walks  of  Journalism 
and  Literature,  well  and  good ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  going  to  follow  you  in 
your  office,  is  going  to  work  up  step  by  step 
to  the  position  you  hold,  I  think  he  is  being 
handicapped  by  all  knowledge  that  claims  the 
time  he  should  be  devoting  to  his  life's  work. 
I  can't  see  how  practical  City  merchants  can 
disagree  with  me  ;  indeed,  very  few  do. 

I  have  been  watching  Continental  competi- 
tion with  an  anxious  mind  for  some  years  past. 
To  me  it  seems  that  modern  languages,  busi- 
ness habits,  and  sound  commercial  ideals  are 
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what  London  boys  need  most,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  every  lad  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  rudiments  at  least  of  some  trade. 
We  are  all  born  but  we  are  not  dead  yet, 
and  no  man  knows  before  the  end  whether 
he  will  not  be  grateful  for  the  knowledge  of 
something  that  he  can  fall  back  upon  in  time 
of  stress.  I  did  not  always  think  so  ;  but  I 
have  seen  men  who  never  expected  to  be 
without  a  valet  of  their  own  looking  for  a 
valet's  job,  and  others  who  ruled  over  great 
commercial  undertakings  content  with  a  clerk's 
desk,  and  grateful  for  the  couple  of  pounds  a 
week  they  can  earn  by  hard,  monotonous  work. 
So  far  as  the  classics  go,  I  would  like  to 
see  them  studied,  but  only  when  commerce 
had  claimed  all  who  belong  to  it  of  right,  and 
science  had  captured  all  the  others  who  show 
a  natural  inclination  for  its  study.  I  would 
rather  have  a  son  who  can  mend  the  electric 
bells  when  they  go  wrong,  than  one  who  can 
translate  "  Balbus  jumped  over  a  wall"  with- 
out a  dictionary  or  an  error.  These  being 
my  opinions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that 
Dr  Abbot,  himself  a  splendid  classical  scholar, 
and  a  man  trained  in  the  classical  tradition, 
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could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  me ;  but,  after 
all,  wa  both  had  the  welfare  of  the  boys  at 
heart,  and  both  strove  conscientiously  accord- 
ing to  our  lights.  I  am  sure  we  did  not 
respect  each  other  the  less  because  we  differed 
upon  the  question  of  the  best  teaching  for  the 
sons  of  London's  citizens. 

At  last  the  new  school  on  the  Embankment 
was  ready,  and  everybody  was  delighted  with 
it.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all  the  high 
civic  dignitaries.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for 
those  of  us  who  had  given  so  much  time  and 
thought  and  trouble  to  the  completion  of  the 
work ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  received  a  knight- 
hood in  commemoration  of  the  event. 

I  got  a  knighthood  too,  but  only  for  a  day. 
After  the  ceremony  I  entertained  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  distinguished 
guests  at  dinner  in  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  and 
next  day,  over  breakfast,  I  read  in  the  Morn- 
ing Post  that  the  distinguished  company  had 
been  entertained  by  "  Sir  Pearse  Morrison." 
Unfortunately,  the  compositor  who  set  up  the 
line,  and  the  sub-editor  who  passed  the  proofs, 
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had  not  the  power  to  make  their  knight 
hood  into  a  permanent  gift,  so  I  remain  un- 
honoured,  but  not  the  less  content.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  the  boys  who  came 
over  from  Milk  Street  to  the  new  building, 
and  exhorting  them  to  make  the  City  of 
London  the  one  return  it  asked  for  its  gift 
— by  working  honestly,  and  growing  up  to  be 
worthy  citizens. 

I  may  record  with  pleasure  in  this  place 
that  a  few  years  ago  I  was  again  elected 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  and  I  found 
the  duties  as  interesting  as  ever.  I  look  to 
the  great  building  on  the  Embankment  with 
peculiar  pride ;  it  stands  for  the  Cffy,  the 
Corporation  supports  it,  and  day  by  day, 
throughout  the  terms,  eight  hundred  boys  are 
receiving  a  fine  education,  and  being  prepared 
to  fill  honourably  the  places  of  their  fathers. 
I  am  sure  that  no  improvement  that  impresses 
itself  upon  the  sober  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee will  ever  be  found  wanting  in  the  City 
of  London  School,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the 
prizes  of  life  and  work  will  fall  to  boys  whose 
names  figure  on  the  "  Golden  List "  in  the 
great  hall  of  assembly. 
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I  have  one  wish  in  connection  with  the 
place — a  foolish  one  enough — and  yet  I  will 
express  it  here.  I  wish  that  John  Carpenter, 
the  pious  old  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  to  this  hour  both 
in  the  school  and  by  the  John  Carpenter  Club, 
consisting  of  old  boys,  could  come  back  for 
a  few  moments  to  this  life  and  see  how  the 
acorn  he  planted  has  become  an  oak,  whose 
branches  offer  shelter  to  not  four  but  twice 
four  hundred.  How  happy  the  old  man  would 
be,  how  cheerfully  he  would  return  to  his  rest, 
feeling  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain ! 

The  City  of  London  School  built  and  started 
on  its  prosperous  career  I  began  to  look  round 
for  some  fresh  educational  work,  and  was  not 
long  in  finding  a  handful.  Together  with  the 
late  John  Bath  and  R.  P.  Taylor,  hard-work- 
ing members  of  the  Corporation,  and  worthy 
men  whose  loss  we  all  regret,  and  my  old 
friend  Mr  Deputy  Ashby,  who  is,  I  am 
pleased  to  think,  still  with  us,  I  busied  myself 
with  the  preliminaries  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  At 
that  time  we  had  only  the  National  Training 
School  of  Music,  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
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was  the  head.  The  Corporation  gave  it  some 
support ;  but  it  never  flourished,  and  finally 
it  died.  I  don't  know  enough  of  the  manage- 
ment to  say  why  it  should  have  failed  so 
signally  ;  but  the  fact  remains.  My  colleagues 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  musical 
tastes  of  hundreds  of  young  girls  and  youths 
would  be  better  developed  by  a  big  academy, 
well  staffed  and  supervised,  than  by  any 
number  of  stray  teachers  of  either  sex,  often 
uncertificated,  and  quite  without  responsibility. 
So  we  approached  the  Corporation  in  forma 
pauperis,  and  pleaded  for  a  grant  in  aid.  They 
were  amusing  debates  that  led  up  to  the  grant. 
I  am  compelled  to  record  the  fact  that  the  City 
Fathers — though,  doubtless,  they  had  daughters 
of  their  own,  and  were  paying  pretty  stiffly  for 
doubtful  teaching — regarded  the  idea  of  the 
Guildhall  School  with  marked  suspicion.  Music 
was  something  they  kept  at  a  distance  ;  I  think 
they  wondered  what  axe  I  and  my  fellow- 
conspirators  had  to  grind.  Quite  undeterred 
by  opposition  we  pegged  away  steadily,  and  by 
dint  of  hard  struggling,  and  seemingly  endless 
argument,  obtained  at  last  the  use  of  a  large 
empty  warehouse  in  Aldermanbury.  The  Cor- 
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poration  furnished  it — this  was  in  1880,  by  the 
way.  The  late  Mr  Weist  Hill,  an  energetic 
organiser  and  sound  musician,  was  appointed 
principal,  and  we  started  off  with  some  sixty 
pupils.  Their  payments  just  about  covered 
the  professors'  fees. 

I  don't  think  I  remember  any  institution 
that  has  grown  so  rapidly  as  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  The  numbers  soon  turned 
into  three  figures,  and  then  doubled  and  trebled 
and  quadrupled,  until  we  saw  that  our  first 
application  to  the  Corporation  had  been  more 
than  justified  by  events,  and  that  we  must  urge 
a  further  and  substantial  development  of  the 
earlier  scheme.  To  do  the  Council  justice,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  they  realised  quite  readily 
how  big  a  development  had  taken  place,  and 
what  powers  of  expansion  the  school  held. 
The  prejudice  against  music  was  far  less 
noticeable ;  who  knows,  perhaps  the  Livery 
had  taken  occasion  by  the  hand,  and  had  sent 
its  offspring  to  the  school  in  Aldermanbury, 
hearing  at  its  own  table  how  inadequate  the 
accommodation  was  for  service  of  the  ever- 
growing numbers.  A  sub-committee  was  formed 
to  make  a  report  to  the  Council,  and  our  report 
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embodied  a  suggestion  that  a  site  on  the 
Embankment  should  be  granted  by  the  Council, 
and  a  building  erected  capable  of  accommo- 
dating four  thousand  students.  I  may  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  Govern- 
ment does  no  more  for  music  than  to  make  a 
grant  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Corporation  has  done 
much  better ;  in  fact,  the  grant  to  the  Guild- 
hall School  at  the  period  when  it  was  the 
largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was 
not  less  than  two  thousand  a  year. 

The  Corporation  did  not  hesitate  about  the 
expense  when  it  saw  that  the  idea  was  good. 
Sir  Horace  Jones  was  called  in ;  he  presented 
his  plan  in  the  old  brusque  fashion,  and  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  rose  on  the  site  the 
Council  had  given  for  it :  it  was  built  at  a  cost 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  We  were  very 
jubilant  when  the  finishing  touch  had  been  put 
upon  the  new  building,  and  Sir  Reginald 
Hanson,  the  Lord  Mayor,  opened  it.  The 
reception  following  the  opening  was  held  at  the 
City  of  London  School.  With  the  opening  of 
the  new  premises  the  School  of  Music  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds ;  in  three  or  four  years  the 
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numbers  were  approaching  five  thousand.  For 
the  third  time  it  became  necessary  to  approach 
the  Corporation,  hat  in  hand,  and  the  result 
was  the  extension  in  John  Carpenter  Street, 
which  cost  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  had  a  theatre  attached  to  it.  Mr  Murray 
was  the  architect  of  the  extension. 

In  connection  with  the  Guildhall  School,  I 
had  a  controversy  with  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  little  sore  about 
the  failure  of  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music.  He  said  that  the  making  of  musicians 
on  a  wholesale  scale  by  the  Guildhall  School 
tended  to  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for  a 
man  to  earn  his  living  by  playing  or  singing. 
I  suggested  that  competition  was  one  of  the 
facts  of  the  century,  that  we  had  to  reckon 
with  it,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  to  develop  all  latent  talent  without 
thought  for  the  result.  I  held — rightly  or 
wrongly — that  we  should  give  musical  educa- 
tion to  all  who  had  a  capacity  for  receiving  it, 
and  that  the  questions  of  supply  and  demand 
would  right  themselves  in  the  long  run.  I 
would  like  to  see  London's  orchestras  doubled ; 
I  would  like  every  place  that  attempts  to  play 
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the  part  of  a  caf6  to  London  provided  with  a 
small  string  orchestra ;  and  I  would  like  to 
find  Sunday  concerts  everywhere.  When 
musical  education  is  more  nearly  universal,  we 
shall  arrive  at  these  things  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  it 
is  better  for  a  thousand  to  find  small  employ- 
ment than  for  one  hundred  to  do  fairly  well 
and  nine  hundred  to  have  nothing. 

My  work  in  connection  with  the  school 
being  over  with  its  firm  establishment  on  the 
Embankment,  I  retired  from  the  committee,  to 
return  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  later 
— in  January  1897  to  be  exact — when  I  was 
elected  chairman  for  the  second  time.  We 
went  ahead  a  little  too  fast  over  the  extension 
which  has  made  the  institution  capable  of  re- 
ceiving six  thousand  pupils.  Its  membership  at 
present  is  somewhere  between  three  and  four 
thousand,  but  I  am  well  assured  that  the  re- 
duction is  no  fault  of  the  management  or  the 
professors.  It  is  due,  rather,  to  the  heavy 
strain  of  the  war,  and  the  subsequent  financial 
depression,  that  has  affected  adversely  the  class 
that  recruits  the  Guildhall  School  to  a  very 
large  extent.  If  you  have  to  pay  the  increased 
taxes  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  three  years' 
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war,  economies  must  be  thought  of,  and  in  all 
financial  affairs — large  or  small — retrenchment 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  boys' 
schooling  can't  go,  but  the  girls'  music  lessons 
may — that's  how  it  happens.  The  trouble 
will  right  itself  in  a  little  while  ;  a  few  years' 
peace,  with  prosperity,  and  the  extension  in 
John  Carpenter  Street  will  not  be  too  large 
for  the  crowd  of  students  that  will  gather  there. 
Mr  Cummings,  the  present  head  of  the  school, 
is  in  every  way  a  capable  administrator,  and 
performs  his  duties  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  Poor  Weist  Hill  died  of  the 
terrible  trouble  that  exercises  the  greatest 
medical  minds  of  the  period,  and  I  joined  the 
large  company  of  mourners  that  saw  him  to  his 
last  resting-place.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  in  any  capacity ;  and  I  shall  not 
readily  forget  his  devotion  and  energy  in  the 
early  days,  when  the  school's  first  pupils  were 
coming  to  the  old  warehouse  in  Aldermanbury, 
slowly  at  first,  and  then  in  such  a  big  stream 
that  we  could  not  cope  with  it  without  fresh 
premises  and  a  large  staff. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  eighteen 
years  the  Corporation  spent  upwards  of  one 
M 
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hundred  thousand  pounds  upon  the  Guildhall 
School   of  Music,   including  the  cost  of  both 
Embankment  buildings.     My  old  friends  John 
Bath   and    R.    B.    Taylor   never  lived  to  see 
their  work   develop   to   the   highest   point   of 
usefulness  it  has  touched  yet,  but  they  were 
with    us    long   enough    to    see    that    it    was 
shaping    brilliantly,    and    was   likely   to    be   a 
standing  testimony — one  of  many  to  the  good 
work  that  the  Corporation  they  served  so  well 
has  done  for  the  City.     The  value  of  the  Em- 
bankment to  the  City  in  this  connection  cannot 
be  lightly  estimated.     The  pupils  of  the  City  of 
London   and  Guildhall   Schools  —  numbering, 
literally,  their  thousands — would  have  cumbered 
the  traffic  very  badly  in  the  heart  of  the  City ; 
in  fact,  they  would  have  made  the  approaches 
of  Aldermanbury  and    Milk    Street   well-nigh 
inaccessible  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.     Now 
there  is  no  trouble  at  all,  and  the  only  nasty 
crossing    is    where     Bridge     Street,    Cannon 
Street,     the     Embankment,     and     Blackfriars 
Bridge  join  some  lesser  streets  in  directing  a 
stream  of  vehicles  to  one  spot — just  by  Black- 
friars    Station    on    the    District    Railway.      It 
makes  the  most  dangerous  crossing  within  the 
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jurisdiction  of  the  City.  I  am  not  sure  that 
even  outer  London  can  show  a  worse  one,  and 
I  am  the  more  concerned  about  it  by  reason  of 
the  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  going  to  the 
Corporation  schools,  who  must  run  risks  over 
and  over  again.  Happily,  our  City  police  are 
vigilant,  and  keep  the  traffic  very  firmly  con- 
trolled. 

Turning  from  the  two  schools  with  whose 
success  it  has  been  my  greatest  pleasure  to 
be  identified,  however  modestly,  I  must  in 
fairness  make  passing  mention  at  least  of  an 
institution  with  which  I  was  connected  that 
did  not  turn  up  trumps  at  all.  This  was  the 
City  of  London  Conservative  Club,  with  which, 
as  a  Tory,  I  identified  myself  very  closely. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  this  pro- 
prietary venture.  We  opened  with  a  very 
loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  Conservatism 
all  the  City  over  might  be  increased,  and 
that  the  Radicals  might  be  correspondingly 
depressed  and  abashed.  We  had  premises  in 
George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  quite  a  centre 
of  respectability  and  Conservatism,  and  at 
first  things  went  very  well,  or  appeared  to  do 
so.  The  Club  was  patronised  by  very  wealthy 
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men,  my  old  friend  Colonel  North  among  the 
number.  I  don't  know  where  the  blame  comes 
in,  and  probably,  if  I  did,  I  wouldn't  care  to 
say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  City  of 
London  Conservative  Club  did  not  thrive  ;  and 
one  fine  morning,  when  the  proprietor  was 
wanted  very  badly  by  his  devoted  members, 
he  had  gone  away,  and  had  forgotten  to  leave 
his  address. 

There  was  a  hurried  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  my  fellow-members  were  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  Pearse  Morrison  ought 
to  face  the  members,  and  tell  them  of  the  trouble 
that  had  arisen.  If  it  isn't  breaking  the  rules 
to  divulge  what  takes  place  in  committee,  I 
may  remark  that  Pearse  Morrison  was  not 
in  agreement  with  his  colleagues  upon  the 
matter ;  but,  being  the  solitary  member  of  the 
minority,  his  opinion  did  not  count  for  much. 
The  committee,  having  passed  the  resolution 
that  he  should  explain  matters,  melted  away 
with  great  joy  and  rapidity,  and  he  faced 
the  angry,  excited  members,  and  told  them 
that  the  proprietor  had  left  suddenly  for 
change  of  air  and  scene,  that  he  had  not 
waited  to  adjust  the  finances  of  the  institu- 
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tion,  and  that  it  would  be  compelled  to  close 
its  doors. 

I  can't  help  feeling  that  if  the  Club'  had  been 
a  very  big  success,  and  the  scene  of  a  great 
public  function,  my  fellow  committee-men 
would  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  allow  that 
fellow  Morrison  to  take  the  first  place  at  the 
feast.  They  would  have  remembered  that 
they  stood  for  the  Club,  that  the  City  looked 
to  them,  that  it  was  a  duty  they  owed  to  their 
friends,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  failure  of 
the  affair  made  them  generous ;  they  retired 
modestly  into  the  background ;  they  were 
anxious  to  forget  as  soon  as  possible  that  their 
names  had  ever  been  associated  with  the 
City  Conservative  Club — and,  doubtless,  they 
did  soon  succeed  in  forgetting  all  about  it. 
They  may  not  even  be  grateful  to  me  for  this 
reminder. 


CHAPTER   XI 

LATER   YEARS 

N  1893,  when  I  had  been  nearly  twenty 
years  on  the  Council,  I  was  made 
deputy  for  Aldgate  Ward — a  much- 
coveted  honour  —  because  it  carries 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  City  with  it.  I  was 
glad  to  be  made  deputy,  more  particularly 
because  my  old  friend  John  Pound  was 
alderman  of  the  ward,  but  I  had  my 
doubts  about  the  lieutenancy,  never  having 
been  a  man  of  war,  or  one  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  military  costume.  However, 
there  was  no  remedy.  I  could  not  have  the 
one  without  the  other,  and  I  hoped  that  the 
brilliancy  of  the  uniform  would  help  to  console 
me  for  any  trouble  in  wearing  it.  The  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  City  of  London  have  a  fine 
chance  to  look  distinguished  men  on  state 
occasions.  Some  of  them  take  it. 

That    autumn    Mr   Alderman    and    Sheriff 
Wilkin   was  elected  to  the   Civic  Chair,   and 

on  9th  November  I  was  one  of  the  Masters 
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of  the  Ceremonies  on  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs'  Entertainment  Committee.  I  had 
more  doubts  than  ever.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  I  made  a  very  early  journey  to 
the  City,  and  sought  the  committee  room  of 
the  Guildhall  to  see  from  a  quiet  corner, 
where  none  would  mark  my  presence,  how  on 
earth  cavalry  officers  manage  to  walk  in  spurs. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  about  their 
capacity  to  do  so,  and  I  made  careful  note  of 
the  way  they  crooked  their  legs,  and  practised 
it  in  private.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
the  act  required  more  rehearsals  than  I  could 
give. 

Evening  found  me  in  charge  of  the  dais. 
Under  one  arm  I  carried  my  beautiful  cocked 
hat  with  its  red  and  white  feathers,  my  sword 
was  at  my  side,  the  wand  of  office  was  in  my 
other  hand,  my  boots  had  the  spurs  of  office  too. 
I  daresay  I  looked  very  fierce  and  martial,  but 
I  was  feeling  more  like  a  martyr  than  a  soldier. 

All  round  me  people  were  complaining  of 
the  heat,  but  I  was  conscious  only  of  the  cold ; 
in  fact,  I  was  quite  chilly  with  apprehension. 
I  felt  sure  that  I  should  slip.  The  procession 
to  the  banqueting  hall  was  slowly  arranged ; 
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my  duty  as  deputy  was  to  lead  it  down  the 
stairs  from  the  library.  I  had  never  realised 
before  how  objectionable  stairs  can  be. 
Everything  was  ready  at  last,  all  too  soon  for 
me,  and  I  took  my  place,  and  led  the  way. 
The  stairs  were  reached ;  try  to  walk  down 
stairs  in  spurs,  before  you  have  learned  to 
do  so,  and  you  will  understand  my  trouble. 
There  are  not  many  steps  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions between  the  reception-room  and  the  hall, 
but  this  time  they  seemed  to  have  grown 
suddenly  and  to  have  become  precipitous. 
Half  way  down  I  knew  I  was  beginning  to 
be  in  difficulties.  I  glanced  round  at  the 
cadets  of  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  who 
formed  the  Guard  of  Honour.  There  was  no 
help  there ;  they  stood  erect,  immovable,  and 
seemed  to  notice  nothing.  The  crowd  behind 
me  was  moving,  unconscious  of  any  tragedy 
impending.  I  bumped  down  two  or  three 
more  stairs,  and  then  my  balance  deserted  me  ; 
the  floor  rose  up  as  though  to  greet  me,  and 
I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  the  officer  of 
the  cadets,  listening  to  the  ripple  of  laughter 
that  stirred  the  long  line  behind.  Luckily, 
there  was  no  more  stairs  to  threaten  me.  I 
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was  congratulated  by  all  my  friends  on  having 
provided  the  most  amusing  incident  of  the 
evening ;  several  were  unkind  enough  to 
suggest  that  I  should  repeat  it  all  over  again 
before  we  separated,  and  I  had  a  certain  feel- 
ing that  the  trouble  would  not  be  allowed  to 
rest.  Nor  was  I  altogether  wrong.  My 
friends  had  realised  that  they  could  now  "take 
a  rise  out  of  Morrison,"  as  one  of  them  put 
it  to  me  with  more  emphasis  than  elegance. 
Some  weeks  later  I  was  invited  to  attend 
the  Guildhall  to  receive,  from  certain  aldermen 
and  councillors  of  the  City  of  London,  a  gift 
that  should  bear  witness  to  the  esteem  in 
which  they  held  me.  I  went  quite  cheerfully, 
and  found  a  gathering  of  seventy  or  eighty 
members  of  the  Corporation,  who  greeted  me 
most  kindly.  With  due  ceremony  a  huge 
packing-case  was  brought  in,  and  I  began  in 
my  heart  of  hearts  to  think  it  must  be  a 
service  of  silver.  The  case  was  opened,  the 
packing  and  paper  were  removed  and  removed 
and  still  removed,  until,  from  the  heart  of  the 
case,  the  workers  removed  a  small  cardboard 
box  with  a  glass  lid.  Mr  Graham  King,  the 
Chief  Commoner  for  the  year,  then  made  the 
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presentation  of  a  pair  of  corrugated  iron 
spurs,  very  old  and  rusty,  for  which  all  present 
had  subscribed  one  halfpenny.  The  Chief 
Commoner  explained  that  after  the  purchase 
had  been  made  and  packed,  there  was  a  credit 
balance  of  threepence  halfpenny,  which,  the 
subscribers  felt,  belonged  to  me  and  me  only, 
so  they  had  laid  out  the  amount  in  halfpenny 
stamps,  and  I  would  find  them  fastened  to 
the  cardboard  box  round  the  spurs. 

I  replied  at  once,  thanking  my  fellow- 
councillors  for  this  expression  of  their  esteem, 
which  they  knew  I  valued  even  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  spurs  they  had  so  thoughtfully 
given  me.  I  added  that  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  no  man  had  gone  beyond  the  limit  that 
his  means  prescribed ;  the  knowledge  that  I 
had  not  given  too  grievous  a  burden  to  any 
subscriber,  would  be  with  me  always  when  I 
wore  the  spurs. 

Thereupon  the  chairman  expressed  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  at  my  kind  remarks, 
and  said  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  company  should  drink  my  health,  at 
Pearse  Morrison's  expense.  And  that  is  how 
the  incident  was  closed. 
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The  address  ran  as  follows  : — 
THESE  MEDIAEVAL  SPURS 

were  presented  to 
PEARSE  MORRISON 

Deputy  of  the  Ward  of  Aldgate 
by  a  few  of  his  friends  and  admirers. 

They  are  a  slight  but  adequate  token 
of  their  appreciation  and  regard,  and 
an  incentive  to  spur  him  on,  and  they 
express  their  congratulations  on  his 
succession  to  the  Lieutenancy  of  the 
City  of  London. 

At  the  time  of  writing  I  am  arranging 
for  the  reception  of  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain 
at  the  Guildhall,  where  he  will  deliver  a 
speech  that  will  be  ancient  history  before  these 
lines  see  the  light.  I  have  arranged  three  of 
these  receptions  now,  the  other  two  being  to 
the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  famous 
African  explorer,  and  the  other  to  the  King 
of  Siam.  It  was  in  1887  that  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley  received  the  honorary  freedom  of  the 
City,  presented,  of  course,  in  a  suitable  casket, 
and  accompanied  by  a  luncheon  and  a  re- 
ception of  very  great  interest.  Shortly  before 
it  was  given  I  dined  with  the  great  traveller 
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at  St  George's  Club,  and  after  dinner  we 
decided  to  go  to  some  place  of  amusement. 
Going  down  Piccadilly  we  met  a  file  of 
sandwich-men  carrying  boards  announcing  the 
performance  of  Nelly  Power  at  the  Oxford. 
"  Let  us  go  there,"  said  Stanley,  "I  re- 
member hearing  her  on  the  last  night  I  spent 
in  England  before  I  went  out  to  Africa."  I 
agreed,  and  when  we  were  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  the  best  box  in  the  house  I  sought 
the  proprietor,  Mr  Purkis,  whom  I  knew 
personally,  and  told  him  whom  he  was  en- 
tertaining. I  suggested  that  there  should  be 
some  reference  to  the  presence  of  the  Oxford's 
distinguished  visitor,  and  Mr  Purkis,  falling 
in  at  once  with  the  idea,  sent  for  Fred  Albert, 
who  was  one  of  the  singers  engaged.  By  the 
time  his  turn  came  he  had  two  very  com- 
plimentary verses  tacked  on  to  his  chief 
topical  song,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Sir 
Henry,  to  whom  I  had  said  nothing  about 
the  arrangement. 

Another  small  business  I  took  in  hand  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  preparation  of  a  picture 
of  the  Old  Council  Chamber  at  the  Guildhall, 
with  all  the  members  present.  I  mentioned 
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the  matter  to  my  fellow-councillors,  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  voting  the  idea  a  good 
one.  The  photos  were  sent  in,  selected 
and  arranged,  and  it  was  decided  to  publish 
the  plate  by  subscription,  every  subscriber 
having  to  pay  two  guineas.  As  everybody 
knows,  the  preparation  of  an  engraving  is  a 
very  expensive  piece  of  work.  However,  I 
gave  the  order,  and  guaranteed  the  payment, 
and  I  was  startled,  and  rather  annoyed,  to  find 
how  defective  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
subscribers  became  when  pay  day  arrived.  I 
won't  arrange  to  publish  any  more  engravings 
that  have  to  be  paid  for  by  subscription, 
thank  you.  I  would  rather  waste  my  time 
and  money  in  some  more  attractive  pursuit. 

By  the  death  of  old  Commissioner  Kerr,  a 
very  noteworthy  figure  passed  from  London 
life.  Tribute  has  been  paid  in  other  quarters 
to  his  shrewd  common-sense,  his  curt  manner, 
his  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  a  lot  of  the 
little  prejudices  that  never  forsook  him.  The 
one  thing  that  irritated  him  upon  all  occasions 
was  the  custom  of  giving  credit.  To  mention 
the  word  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioner, 
was  as  fatal  as  holding  up  a  red  rag  to  an 
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angry  bull.  Year  in  year  out  he  denounced 
credit.  "  I've  no  patience  with  those  who 
give  credit,"  he  would  exclaim.  "  Faugh ! 
credit  paves  the  way  for  lawyers'  bills  and 
all  sorts  of  unnecessary  expenses.  And  as  for 
the  lawyers  themselves,  I've  got  no  great 
idea  of  them.  They  live  on  the  stupidity  or 
roguery  of  other  people.  If  a  man  pays  his 
way,  he  won't  have  much  use  for  lawyers, 
and  if  he  can't  pay  for  a  thing,  he  should  go 
without  it." 

At  the  Guildhall,  we  used  to  know  this 
speech  pretty  well  by  heart.  The  old  Com- 
missioner would  give  us  no  chance  of  forget- 
ting it,  more  particularly  if  some  case  before 
him  had  seemed  to  justify  his  opinions  for 
the  hundredth  time. 

One  day  we  were  lunching  as  usual  at  the 
Guildhall  Club,  and  I  found  myself  next  to  Mr 
Commissioner,  who,  happily,  for  once  was  not 
ringing  the  changes  on  his  favourite  hobby. 
He  finished  his  lunch  rather  quickly  in  order 
to  return  to  Court,  and  when  the  waiter  came 
round  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
found  them  empty.  "  Weel,  weel,"  he  said, 
"  I  must  ha'  just  left  the  siller  in  me  other 
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pocket.  No  doubt  me  old  friend  Morrison 
will  give  me  credit  for  half-a-croon."  I  faced 
the  judge,  and  stared  at  him  solemnly. 

"  You  are  quite  wrong,  Mr  Commissioner," 
I  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  will  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  A  judge  who  is  well  respected  in 
the  City  of  London,  a  man  to  whom  we  often 
listen  with  pleasure  and  profit,  has  laid  it  down 
that  credit  is  the  curse  of  the  country.  It 
breaks  up  homes  ;  it  ruins  thriving  industries  ; 
it  is  the  source  of  most  troubles ;  it  drives 
men  headlong  into  the  arms  of  the  lawyers, 
against  whom  this  same  judge  has  warned 
us.  If  I  were  to  grant  your  request  I  should 
be  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  all  disasters. 
The  judge  I  have  in  my  mind  has  laid  it 
down  that  if  a  man  can't  pay  for  a  thing  he 
should  go  without  it." 

"  Hang  you,  Morrison,"  was  all  the  reply 
I  got ;  and  I  felt  glad  the  Commissioner  had 
no  power  to  have  the  capital  sentence  enforced. 

Needless  to  say,  the  incident  was  passed 
along  until  the  whole  table  knew  of  it,  and 
thereafter  Mr  Commissioner  was  not  safe  in 
discussing  the  sins  of  the  credit  system  over 
the  luncheon  table.  Some  weeks  later,  after 
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I  had  been  kept  to  the  house  with  a  chill, 
I  met  the  Commissioner  in  the  Guildhall. 
"Well,  Morrison,"  he  said,  "where  have  you 
been?"  "In  bed,"  I  replied;  "had  a  bad 
chill." 

"In  bed!"  he  repeated.  "Ah,  the  best 
place  for  you — keep  you  out  of  mischief." 
That  was  the  limit  of  his  sympathy ;  I  fear 
he  had  not  forgotten. 

Sometimes  plaintiffs  would  come  before  the 
Commissioner  and  plead  for  his  advice  on  a 
matter  of  judgment  debt.  "What  am  I  to 
do ;  the  defendant  has  had  my  money,  and 
has  bolted  ?  What  can  I  do  to  find  him  ? 
Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose  or  assistance 
to  give  ?  " 

To  all  these  applicants  the  Commissioner 
had  one  reply.  He  would  refer  them  to 
Dogbery's  advice  to  the  Watch  (Muck  Ado 
About  Nothing,  Act  iii.  scene  3),  to  which 
you  can  refer,  if  you  are  interested.  Really, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  the  advice  could  be 
bettered. 

Another  notable  figure  in  his  time  was  old 
Sir  John  Bennet.  He  was  a  good-looking, 
genial  soul,  proud  of  his  silvery-white  curly 
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hair,  and  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
himself.  He  gave  me  a  bad  half-hour  once, 
on  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show  Day.  We  were 
driving  together,  and  the  return  route  of  the 
procession  was  by  the  way  of  York  Road 
and  Stamford  Street.  The  ladies  of  that 
locality  might  have  been  all  that  is  desirable, 
or  they  might  not — I  won't  pursue  the  point — 
but  I  found  myself  considerably  embarrassed 
by  their  plain  and  outspoken  admiration  of 
the  picturesque  old  knight.  He  was  in  no 
way  abashed — in  fact,  he  kissed  his  hand  to 
them  over  and  over  again — until  I  felt  that 
any  carriage  in  the  procession  would  have 
been  preferable  to  the  one  I  occupied.  Poor 
old  Sir  John!  His  views  on  many  things 
were  not  quite  what  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
admired,  and  they  refused  to  admit  him  to 
their  body.  Perhaps  it  was  a  wise  decision  ; 
but  I  would  urge  that,  if  Sir  John  had  rather 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  weaknesses,  he  had 
some  sterling  qualities.  He  was  such  a  man 
as  may  have  thriven  in  the  City,  and  on  the 
Corporation,  in  days  when  public  life  was  less 
strenuous  and  searching,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  do  so  well  in  the  time  he  lived  in. 

N 
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In  my  early  days  we  had  some  very  amusing 
men  on  the  Council.  There  were  many  whose 
misuse  of  the  Queen's  English  was  a  constant 
source  of  amusement  to  their  fellow-councillors. 
I  remember  one  old  fellow  whose  weight  was 
extraordinary,  though  learning  added  nothing 
to  its  bulk.  Very  often  he  would  sit  through 
a  meeting  sleeping  quite  peacefully,  and  some- 
times he  would  wake  up,  and  rouse  the  attention 
of  the  Court  with  an  interruption  that  was  not 
quite  apropos.  There  was  one  occasion  when 
Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  who  had  not  then  been 
knighted  or  made  alderman,  was  delivering 
one  of  his  fluent  speeches  on  some  matter  of 
the  moment,  and  was  introducing  an  occasional 
Latin  quotation,  a  thing  he  was  rather  fond  of 
doing.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  passages 
Mr  X  woke  up.  "There  goes  Isaacs  again," 
he  said,  speaking  to  himself,  but  quite  audibly, 
"there  goes  Isaacs  again,  flashing  his  French 
about."  The  roar  of  laughter  woke  him 
thoroughly,  but  he  could  not  understand  what 
it  was  all  about. 

About  the  year  1880  one  of  the  members 
for  Portsoken  Ward  was  a  gentleman  who, 
although  lacking  education,  had  considerable 
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force  of  character.  A  humorous  episode 
occurred  when  Sir  (then  Mr)  Henry  Isaacs  was 
chairman  of  one  of  the  Markets  Committees, 
and  had  brought  up  to  the  Court  a  report  ex- 
plaining reasons  for  delay  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  reference  to  his  committee.  The  gentle- 
man I  refer  to,  rose  to  criticise  the  report, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  M'  Lord  Mayor,  the  committee  say  that 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  report  fully ; 
well,  M'  Lord  Mayor,  that  is  all  bosh  "  (pro- 
ceeding to  spell  the  word  "bosh")  "they  are 
a-shilly-shallying  with  the  matter.  Why  don't 
they  bring  it  into  a  nooklus  ?  " 

The  Court  was  here  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  Mr  Isaacs,  no  doubt  sympathising  with 
his  critic,  suggested  in  audible  tones  across 
the  floor  of  the  Court :  "  Focus,  my  boy,  focus." 
The  councillor,  however,  bending  down  to 
the  ear  of  Mr  Pannell,  who  sat  at  his  side, 
said,  "Nooklus  is  all  right,  isn't  it,  Pannell?" 
and  Mr  Pannell  answering  "  Perfectly  right " 
he  resumed  his  upright  position  and  looking 
sternly  at  Mr  Isaacs,  said  in  stentorian  tones : 
"  M'  Lord  Mayor,  I  take  my  stand  on  nooklus." 
Some  members  thereupon  suggested  the  de- 
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sirability  of  having  a  photograph  of  the 
councillor  standing  on  nucleus,  but  there  were 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way. 

In  1880  Mr  Pannell  introduced  the  question 
of  the  Fish  Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  of  which  Mr  Pannell  was  elected 
chairman.  In  the  progress  of  debate  it  was 
from  time  to  time  suggested  that  there  was 
a  ring  amongst  the  Billingsgate  salesmen  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  fish  ;  this,  of  course,  was 
indignantly  repudiated  by  members  of  the  Court 
who  were  themselves  salesmen.  Amongst  these 
a  gentleman,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
position  of  Able  Seaman  in  the  Royal  Navy 
to  one  of  considerable  affluence,  was  most 
emphatic ;  and,  alluding  to  the  charge  made 
against  the  salesmen,  said  that  "  they  were 
a  most  malignant"  (meaning  maligned)  "set 
of  men."  From  the  energy  and  passion  dis- 
played by  the  speaker  in  delivering  this 
sentence,  it  really  looked  as  if  the  word  used 
by  him  was  not  inappropriate. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that 
the  standard  of  education  prevailing  in  the 
Council  to-day  is  far  higher  than  it  has  been 
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hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  Corporation. 
You  can  listen  to  fluent  speeches  that  have 
both  eloquence  and  wit,  and  you  can  also 
hear  views  expressed  that  show  the  speakers 
in  the  light  of  men  with  ideas  that  would  serve 
the  highest  assembly  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  standard  tends  to  rise. 


CHAPTER   XII 

TRAMPS    ABROAD 


DON'T  suppose  there  is  much  in- 
terest in  an  old  man's  travels,  unless 
he  has  trodden  unknown  paths,  or 
can  bring  to  the  discussion  of  well- 
worn  ones,  some  of  the  fascination  that  is  the 
special  gift  of  the  trained  writer.  I  have  none 
of  these  gifts,  and  where  I  have  been  all 
men  may  follow ;  but  yet,  when  I  look  back 
to  the  years  that  have  passed  me  by,  I  cannot 
help  remembering  that  I  have  been  more  than 
once  a  visitor  to  countries  whose  destinies 
affect  our  own  country  very  nearly.  Russia, 
the  United  States,  and  Morocco  have  been  in 
turn  my  happy  hunting-ground,  and  in  each  I 
have  seen  the  growth  of  forces  that  seemed  to 
threaten  Great  Britain. 

As  I  revise  these  pages  now,  the  conditions 
have  changed  more  than  any  man  might  have 
hoped  to  see  them  change  in  so  short  a  time, 

and  I  think  I  may  say  that  every  change  has 
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been  directly  or  indirectly  for  British  benefit. 
Times  move  so  quickly,  and  we  adapt  ourselves 
so  soon  to  altered  conditions,  that  it  is  quite 
strange  to  record  what  Russia  was  in  the  light 
of  what  Russia  is  to-day. 

When  I  went  first  to  St  Petersburg,  and 
caught  my  first  glimpse  of  the  splendid  Palace 
of  the  Peterhof,  there  was  no  sign  at  all  that 
the  overweighted,  despised  Russian  moujik 
would  ever  agitate  for  liberty.  The  difficulties 
with  our  own  passports,  the  all-pervading  power 
of  the  police,  the  tight  grip  of  the  authorities 
upon  all  men,  proclaimed  a  rule  that  could 
hardly  have  been  more  autocratic  among  the 
old-time  kings  of  Persia  or  Egypt.  Intelligent 
protests  were  not  wanting.  There  were  Liberals 
and  Stundists  and  Dissenters  in  plenty,  who  ob- 
jected both  to  the  rule  of  the  State  and  the 
rule  of  the  Church ;  but  these  unfortunate 
people  never  seemed  to  have  any  run  for  their 
money.  If  they  failed  in  their  attitude  towards 
religion  some  of  the  agents  of  M.  Pobiedon- 
ostzeff,  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  was 
very  soon  upon  their  tracks  ;  and  they  disap- 
peared to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  leaving  no  trace 
behind.  If  they  were  "  agin'  the  Government  " 
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the  Minister  for  the  Interior  made  equally  short 
work  of  them.  From  Liberal  friends  I  heard 
of  small  bodies  of  enthusiasts  working  tirelessly, 
within  and  without  Russia,  to  educate  the 
masses  to  a  sense  of  their  own  ill-treatment ; 
but  so  far  as  I  could  see  this  teaching  was  very 
slow,  and  not  very  effective. 

A  large  business  in  smuggling  printed  matter 
was  conducted  between  Switzerland  and  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  countless  pamphlets  came 
into  the  country  by  way  of  the  Polish  frontiers, 
but  I  confess  that  the  whole  movement,  so  far 
as  I  could  understand  it,  amounted  to  very  little. 
The  fiery  patriots  who  wrote  long  articles  in 
the  British  Press  were  preaching  only  to  the 
converted ;  papers  and  reviews  that  reached 
Russia  had  everything  that  mattered  carefully 
blacked  out  by  the  Press  Censor.  Spies  were 
everywhere,  and  beyond  the  first  line  of  in- 
formers were  the  men  who  spied  upon  spies, 
and  the  other  men  who  made  up  cases  against 
people  whom  the  Government  suspected  but 
could  not  reach  by  lawful  means.  In  St  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  whatever  intrigues  might 
be  going  on  beneath  the  surface,  there  was 
nothing  but  the  outward  semblance  of  obedi- 
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ence  to  authority,  and  a  great  commercial  pros- 
perity. The  Far  Eastern  difficulty  was  not 
born.  Germany  was  suspected  and  mistrusted 
more  than  Great  Britain  ;  but  men  spoke  cheer- 
fully of  the  time  when  Russia  would  "free 
India  from  the  British  yoke,"  and  spoke  of 
General  Kuropatkin  as  the  man  who  would 
carry  the  business  through,  and  give  to  Holy 
Russia  the  clear  road  to  the  sea  that  would 
establish  her  power  on  the  water  as  it  was 
established  on  land.  If  I  could  not  believe 
all  I  was  told  of  Russia's  might,  I  won't  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  I  was  a  bit  alarmed,  and 
that  with  an  openly  hostile  Russia,  a  dark 
horse  on  her  western  borders,  and  a  France 
grieving  about  the  Nile,  the  outlook  for  Great 
Britain  did  not  look  to  be  a  peaceful  one,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  The  Tsar's  empire  seemed 
to  have  enough  money,  men,  and  brains  to 
make  a  lot  of  history  that  would  give  our 
children  unpleasant  reading.  The  country's 
commercial  activity  was  immense,  and  from 
what  I  heard  I  was  led  to  believe  that,  in 
countries  like  Persia,  the  alliance  of  statesman 
and  merchant  was  creating  a  condition  that 
would  ruin  British  trade.  Every  weapon  of 
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commerce,  not  excluding  that  useful  institution 
the  Protective  Tariff,  was  being  arrayed  against 
us,  and  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  any 
sign  that  our  statesmen  were  really  alive  to 
the  dangers  that  enveloped  us  on  all  sides. 

Well,  everything  is  changed  for  the  better 
to-day,  and  it  is  not  to  Russia  that  we  need 
look  for  an  immediate  struggle  for  supremacy. 
If  I  see  the  matter  truly — and,  of  course,  I  have 
not  of  the  gifts  of  statesman  or  diplomat,  only 
the  simple  point  of  view  of  a  hard-working 
business  man — commercial  and  official  corrup- 
tion have  brought  Russia  to  her  present  con- 
dition. The  autocrats  had  the  whip-hand  ;  with 
their  splendid  organisation  they  might  have 
kept  it,  but  they  would  not  be  content.  The 
extravagance  of  the  Tsar's  uncles  and  kinsfolk 
has  been  the  source  of  all  trouble.  Such 
lives  as  they  have  led  in  Russia,  Paris,  and 
the  Riviera  demanded  almost  inexhaustible 
resources.  When  the  legitimate  sources  of 
income  were  exhausted  they  resorted  to  cor- 
ruption and  bribery  and  the  tampering  with 
State  revenues.  When  they  had  exhausted 
those  ample  sources  of  illicit  revenue,  they  took 
to  speculating.  They  endeavoured  to  turn 
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their  vast  estates  into  companies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  mineral  wealth,  forgetting 
the  truth  that  their  arbitrary  methods  of  dealing 
with  investors,  their  unlimited  powers  and  very 
limited  scruples,  were  an  effective  bar  to  suc- 
cessful company  mongering  in  the  world's  great 
commercial  centres.  In  the  hopes  of  improving 
a  bad  position,  they  got  further  and  further  into 
the  mire,  and  the  profits  of  their  extortions 
went  to  a  very  large  extent  into  the  pockets  of 
underlings.  Then  came  the  last  wild  gambles 
in  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Mongolia ;  the  as- 
sociation with  these  financial  schemes  of  an 
Imperial  one  designed  to  please  the  Tsar,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  only  man  in  Russia  you  can't 
bribe ;  and  following  came  the  meeting,  face  to 
face,  with  a  race  whose  high  ideals,  hard  train- 
ing, and  simple  life  have  scored  so  vast  a 
victory. 

So,  if  I  am  right,  Russia's  downfall  and 
consequent  disappearance  from  the  struggle 
for  the  splendid  position  she  seemed  destined 
to  secure  may  be  traced  solely  to  the  Grand 
Dukes  and  their  influential  hangers-on.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that,  so  far  as  the  genuine 
reform  work  is  concerned,  Russia  would  have 
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remained  as  she  was  for  very  many  years, 
but  for  the  assistance  given  to  the  movement 
by  the  monumental  extravagance  and  foolish- 
ness of  the  rulers.  They  had  everything  that 
even  an  unreasonable  man  could  desire  in 
the  way  of  power  and  place — and  they  wanted 
more.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  men 
in  Russia,  and  though  most  of  them  are  fine- 
looking  fellows,  there  was  no  outward  sign 
of  an  overmastering  intelligence ;  but  you 
could  not  help  seeing  that  they  thought 
themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth.  That 
feeling,  by  the  way,  seemed  to  animate  all 
the  upper  classes  of  Russia — their  social 
dependants  were  creatures  of  another  world, 
whose  welfare  was  matter  of  profound  in- 
difference. They  had  few  rights,  and  fewer 
feelings.  One  could  not  be  long  in  St  Peters- 
burg without  recalling  the  stories  of  the  French 
peasantry  in  years  before  the  revolution  of 
1793.  And  if  matters  were  like  that  in  the 
town,  in  the  country  they  were  much  worse, 
for  there  the  poor  were  badly  housed,  in- 
differently warmed,  and  insufficiently  fed. 
Generations  of  this  treatment  had  made 
them  into  a  class  to  which  no  English 
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peasantry  can  be  said  to  bear  the  least  re- 
semblance. The  people  of  some  outlying 
districts  bore  more  resemblance  to  an  ill-kept 
pack  of  hounds  than  to  Christian  men  and 
women.  I  say  Christian,  for  that  is  their 
orthodox  faith  ;  in  point  of  fact,  their  religion 
— so  far  as  my  inquiries  taught  me  —  is  a 
collection  of  crude,  unholy  superstitions.  If 
those  poor,  brutalised  creatures  ever  get 
the  upper  hand,  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  will  express  their 
triumph  over  their  former  masters. 

If  apology  is  needed  for  so  long  a  reference 
to  Russian  affairs,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
home  and  foreign  troubles  of  the  country 
have  been,  with  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
III.  in  the  wars  of  '70,  the  biggest  political 
events  of  my  life.  I  did  not  think  that  the 
bubble  of  Russian  reputation  would  be  pricked 
in  my  day  ;  indeed,  I  can't  pretend  to  have 
thought  that  the  reputation  was  so  very 
much  less  than  it  pretended  to  be. 

I'll  turn  now  from  Russia,  our  great  political 
opponent,  to  the  United  States,  our  great 
commercial  antagonist.  In  New  York  and 
other  big  cities  I've  seen  young  America 
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at  work,  and  confess  that  I  look  upon  his 
progress  with  some  uneasiness.  He  is  quite 
a  giant  after  his  kind,  and  his  appetite  for  tough 
jobs  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  I  suppose 
in  his  way  he  is  as  we  were  before  we  fell 
into  the  rather  dangerous  habit  of  believing 
that  success  was  something  that  belonged 
to  Great  Britain  as  much  as  the  Union  Jack 
does.  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth  your  American 
doesn't  stop  for  a  minute.  When  he  has 
arrived,  and  possesses  more  money  than  he 
could  spend  if  he  were  going  to  be  as  old 
as  Methusaleh,  he  hardly  stops  to  mop  his 
brow,  and  is  then  off  again  to  turn  every 
dollar  into  two.  Work  is  his  passion  and 
his  pastime ;  and  if  his  Government  remains 
as  it  is  to-day,  very  keen,  and  not  too  scrupu- 
lous to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  the  future 
will  have  some  big  problems  for  us.  He 
is  an  armed  man,  fighting  another  man  whose 
unarmoured  limbs  are  not  so  supple  as  they 
used  to  be.  Of  course,  the  armour  is  the 
Protective  Tariff,  against  which  the  best  shot 
and  shell  of  British  manufactures  fall  harm- 
less. If  there  were  no  great  sign  that  Great 
Britain  is  waking  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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danger  that  threatens  I  should  feel  very 
uneasy.  But  I  can't  help  thinking  that  we 
are  waking  up,  that  the  spell  of  laziness, 
born  of  success,  is  giving  place  to  another 
stretch  of  strenuous  life  that  will  enable  us, 
by  the  help  of  our  colonies,  to  forge  ahead  once 
more.  Here  America  has  helped  by  stimu- 
lating us.  If  I  have  never  been  very  seriously 
afraid  of  most  European  competition  it  is 
because,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
certain  advantages  of  our  public-school  life 
are  bound  to  keep  us  ahead  of  the  Latin 
races.  By  the  time  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  in 
his  prime  the  Latin  of  equal  age  is  moving 
towards  the  shelf:  he  has  not  lived  carefully 
enough.  He  can  seldom  say  with  Adam, 
in  As  you  Like  it : 

"For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood, 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility." 

The  failure  of  home  influences  is  so  marked 
in  many  countries  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
mode  of  life  is  so  opposed  to  strenuousness 
in  business,  that,  in  spite  of  the  long  hours 
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we  give  to  holiday-making,  we  have  been 
well  able  to  hold  our  own.  In  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other 
Universities  are  turning  out  men  who  are 
no  whit  inferior,  in  their  capacity  for  high 
living  and  sound  mental  and  physical  work, 
to  our  own  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  the  spirit  of  hard 
work  seems  to  be  very  deeply  instilled  into 
our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  In  this 
country  a  man  seeks  to  begin  where  his  father 
left  off;  there  a  man  is  quite  prepared  to 
go  through  the  mill  to  learn  his  business 
in  every  branch,  and  to  labour  side  by  side 
with  those  who  will  hardly  rise  beyond  a  very 
subordinate  position.  He  is  not  content  to 
be  the  head  of  a  firm  :  he  wishes  also  to 
understand  the  work  of  every  screw  in  the 
great  machine  entrusted  to  his  charge.  He 
realises  that  his  country  has  no  commercial 
use  for  any  but  the  best  men,  and  that  he 
must  be  one  of  the  best,  if  he  is  to  do  as 
well  as  his  father  before  him.  He  is  as  proud 
of  his  commercial  inheritance  as  though  it 
were  an  heirloom.  Then,  too,  in  America 
they  do  not  respect  the  man  who  sells  bacon 
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by  the  pound  any  more  or  any  less  than  the 
packer  who  sells  pork  by  the  thousands  of 
barrels.  The  odd  social  division  between 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  has  no  existence 
there,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand. 
Naturally  enough,  our  cousins  are  going  to 
make  plenty  of  mistakes.  They  are  young, 
inexperienced,  and  not  always  capable  of  deal- 
ing to  the  best  advantage  with  the  vast 
resources  Nature  has  put  in  their  way.  Their 
various  raids  upon  British  industries  have 
not  been  very  marked  successes.  In  fact,  if 
what  I  am  told  is  true,  the  real  extent  of 
the  failure  in  some  directions  has  still  to  be 
written ;  but  British  Commercial  Supremacy 
is  a  sort  of  Port  Arthur,  for  whose  reduction 
America  has  the  very  heavy  artillery  of  Pro- 
tective Tariffs.  Perhaps  the  statesmen  whose 
business  it  is  to  defend  the  wonderful  fortifica- 
tions that  required  so  many  generations  for 
the  building,  will  soon  acquire  the  heavy  arm- 
aments required  to  make  the  contest  a  fair 
one.  Without  guns  of  equal  strength  our 
ultimate  capitulation  is  assured. 

Quite  apart  from  Tariffs,   we  want  a  better 
understanding    of    the    need    for   hard   work 
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When  I  started  my  City  life  we  all  worked 
far  harder  than  we  do  to-day,  although  com- 
petition was  not  nearly  so  keen.  Hours  were 
longer,  holidays  more  rare ;  there  were  few 
short  cuts  to  wealth  through  the  medium 
of  speculation ;  the  Stock  Exchange  was 
quite  an  inconsiderable  figure  in  daily  life. 
The  lower  classes  had  no  facilities  for  following 
the  fortunes  of  race-horses,  and  the  gambling 
spirit  had  not  grown.  No  halfpenny  papers 
appeared  at  every  hour  of  the  day  to  praise 
or  damn  the  Government — and  publish  results 
and  starting  prices.  Life  was  more  strenuous 
and  work  was  its  chief  object.  To-day  work 
seems  to  be  rather  an  incident,  although  every 
great  Power  is  striving  to  wrest  from  us  the 
commercial  supremacy  that  has  maintained 
the  Empire  so  long.  While  we  have  great 
problems  facing  us  upon  every  side,  not  the 
least  of  these  being  the  question  of  food 
supply  in  times  of  trouble,  the  United  States 
move  forward  with  very  little  trouble. 

The  future  of  South  America  and  the 
settlement  of  the  black  and  white  problem 
are  the  chief  points  that  worry  American 
statesmen.  I  believe  that  the  question  of 
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Trusts  will  work  itself  out :  we  see  already 
that  the  heads  of  the  great  Trusts  have  found 
for  themselves  the  limits  of  wealth,  and  are 
endowing  their  country  in  most  generous 
fashion  with  their  superfluous  millions.  No- 
thing has  struck  me  more  in  the  United  States 
than  the  calm  certainty  of  the  younger  men 
that  they  have  in  their  hands  the  reversion 
of  the  world's  supremacy.  Perhaps  their 
very  easy  victory  over  the  one  European 
Power  that  crossed  their  path,  has  led  them 
to  underrate  the  difficulties  that  will  beset 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  world-power  ;  but  with 
that,  of  course,  I  have  no  concern.  High 
politics  are  matters  I  leave  to  wiser  men ; 
but  when  it  is  a  question  of  commercial 
competition  I  have  something  to  say,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  place  for  saying  it. 

Turning  from  America  I  come  to  the  last 
of  the  great  countries  I  know  anything  about 
— a  place  as  far  from  the  States,  in  life  and 
thought,  as  Peking  is  from  Lima.  And  yet 
it  is  a  country  that  has  had  a  profound  interest 
for  Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  its 
destinies  have  occupied  the  serious  attention 
of  Europe's  best  statesmen  for  very  many 
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years.  I  speak  of  Morocco,  the  once  great 
empire  that  has  retained  its  independence. 
I  hardly  know  how  I  first  came  to  visit 
Morocco,  except  that  I  wanted  a  short  sea- 
holiday,  and  was  attracted  by  an  advertisement 
of  the  Mersey  Steamship  Co.,  belonging  to 
Messrs  Forwood  Bros,  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool. They  run  a  line  of  steamers  that  will 
take  you  to  all  the  Moorish  ports,  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  Madeira,  and  bring  you  back  to 
London  within  a  month,  at  a  cost  of  about 
a  pound  a  day.  The  accommodation  is  quite 
of  the  first  class,  the  journey  acts  as  a  tonic, 
and  if  you  want  to  break  your  journey  you 
can  stay  in  comfort  at  half-a-dozen  ports.  I 
am  not  seeking  to  puff  the  line ;  it  needs  no 
praise  from  me ;  but  as  I  go  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  have  introduced  many  of 
my  City  friends  to  the  journey,  I  may  claim 
to  be  really  and  truly  appreciative  of  a  very 
pleasant  holiday. 

When  I  went  round  for  the  first  time  or  two 
I  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  change  of 
scene,  and  with  my  first  impressions  of  Moham- 
medans. When  that  novelty  had  worn  off  I 
began  to  look  at  Morocco  in  a  new  light,  and 
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to  wonder  what  Great  Britain  meant  by  per- 
mitting her  trade  to  be  elbowed  out  of  the 
country  in  most  open  and  glaring  fashion.  I 
am  wondering  still,  even  now  that  the  destiny 
of  Morocco  is  settled,  and  our  friendly  neigh- 
bour has  secured  the  whole  bag  of  tricks.  I 
have  looked  at  the  whole  matter  with  a  com- 
mercial eye.  All  the  way  down  the  coast  from 
Tangier  to  Mogador  I  have  met  merchants 
who  have  been  dealing  with  the  interior.  They 
have  shown  me  samples  of  the  country's  pro- 
duce, told  me  stories  of  the  land's  fertility,  and 
wondered,  with  me,  why  the  Powers  that  rule  us 
have  remained  quite  idle,  while  a  quarter  of  a 
million  square  miles  of  valuable  country  re- 
mained undisposed  of.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
Great  Britain  has  enough  and  to  spare,  that 
her  slice  of  Africa  is  a  very  considerable  one, 
and  that  the  three  millions  of  square  miles  be- 
longing to  our  neighbour  consists  very  largely 
of  sand.  That  comment  will  not  satisfy  me. 
I  have  absolutely  unbounded  faith  in  our 
national  genius  for  colonising,  and  believe  that 
in  Morocco  we  had  a  country  lying  ready  to 
our  hand — one  that  was  bound  to  concern  us 
very  nearly  because  of  its  peculiar  position  at 
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the  west  end  of  the  Mediterranean.     I  am  not 
concerned  with  conquest  or  annexation — they 
are  matters  for  other  people's  discussion — but 
I  know  quite  well  that  an  immense  commercial 
development  would  have  been  possible,  if  only 
our  Foreign  Office  would  have  given  ordinary 
support    to    British    enterprise.       Other   great 
Powers  made  their  ministers  to  Morocco  look 
after  the  commercial  interests  ;  the  German  or 
Frenchman  who  wanted  to  lay  out  money  in 
the    country   always    found    support    in    high 
quarters  ;  but  no  Englishman  ever  found  en- 
couragement.    As  far  as  I  could  learn,  this  was 
never   the   fault   of  the    ministers — they  were 
simply   acting    upon    instructions    from    head- 
quarters.    All  the  time  I've  been  up  and  down 
the  coast   I've   been   hearing   the   same  com- 
plaints, and  everybody  felt  that  matters  were 
going   from    bad   to   worse.     Then   came   the 
Anglo-French  Convention,  which,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to   Morocco,  was  a   sort   of  notice   to 
Great  Britain  to   quit  within   a   limited   time. 
In  another  generation  we  shall  find  a  sort  of 
French    Riviera   along   the    Atlantic   coast  of 
Morocco,  which  should  rival  in  attractions  the 
one  that  stretches  from  Marseilles  to  the  Italian 
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border.  If  our  lively  neighbours  have  not,  in 
vulgar  language,  bitten  off  more  than  they  can 
chew,  we  shall  see  a  granary  that  can  supply 
all  Europe,  a  cotton-growing  ground  that  will 
rival  America,  and  some  mines  that  will  not 
be  unworthy  of  Africa.  All  these  benefits 
might  have  come  to  this  country — in  any  case, 
we  might  have  had  our  fair  share  of  them — for 
everybody  is  agreed  that  the  Moor  has  plenty 
of  confidence  in  Englishmen  even  now,  and 
would  rather  deal  with  them  than  with  any 
other  '  Infidel.'  Perhaps  because  we  have  had 
so  many  other  dealings  with  Mohammedans  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  we  have  understood, 
better  than  some  of  our  Continental  friends, 
that  they  are  shrewd  and  cunning  men,  quick 
to  appreciate  fair-play,  and  still  more  ready  to 
detect  anything  in  the  nature  of  double  dealing. 
The  present  British  arrangement  with  France 
presses  hardly  upon  men  who  have  given  the 
best  years  of  their  life,  and  no  inconsiderable 
capital  outlay,  to  build  up  a  business  that  can- 
not be  enduring.  So  soon  as  the  allotted  time 
is  up,  the  old  Protective  Tariff  wall  will  stand  be- 
tween British  trade  and  Morocco.  Since  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  was  signed  I  have 
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been  to  Morocco  several  times,  and  I  cannot 
honestly  say  that  the  people  of  the  country 
seem  to  be  content  with  it.  Our  prestige, 
which  is  of  the  more  importance  because  of  the 
large  number  of  Mohammedans  ruled  by  us,  has 
suffered  a  very  serious  blow.  The  Moor  seems 
to  imagine  that  if  two  men  desire  something, 
and  one  gives  it  up  to  the  other,  fear  is  the 
only  possible  motive  for  the  sacrifice.  Our 
ethics  are  a  bit  higher  than  that ;  but  still  the 
whole  business  is  an  unhappy  one,  so  far  as 
Great  Britain  and  Morocco  stand  concerned, 
even  if  in  other  and  world-wide  aspects  the 
Anglo-French  agreement  is  the  finest  treaty 
ever  made  between  two  nations. 

And  now  I'll  bring  this  chapter  of  travels 
and  business  gossip  to  a  close.  For  some  time 
I  hesitated  to  write  it,  thinking  it  might  be 
reckoned  superfluous  or  out  of  place  in  these 
days,  when  the  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  so 
often.  Finally,  I  decided  that  I  had  to  set 
these  impressions  down  because  they  cost  me 
hard  work  to  acquire,  and  they  may  well  be 
worth  glancing  over.  I  have  no  axe  to  grind, 
and  the  greater  part  of  my  work  is  done. 
Perhaps  the  lesson  of  strenuousness  has  had 
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too  many  teachers  already,  but  it  is  hard  to 
refrain  from  adding  my  small  voice  to  the 
warning  note.  The  day  of  our  easy  supremacy 
has  gone  for  all  time  ;  we  shall  want  good  state- 
craft and  all  the  help  our  Colonies  can  give  us 
to  keep  the  place  our  Fathers  won. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

IN    CONCLUSION 


EAR  after  year  the  passage  of  Lord 
Mayors  through  the  Mansion- House 
has  been  punctuated  by  events  that 
belong  to  London's  history ;  and  when 
I  sit  in  my  easy-chair  and  think  over  the 
entertainments  in  which  I  have  taken  part,  I 
see  underneath  the  gilt  and  the  tinsel,  the 
glowing  speeches  and  lavish  entertainment,  the 
progress  of  solid  work.  The  hospitality  is 
only  the  cloak  that  hides  the  work  from  the 
gaze  of  people,  who,  being  dyspeptic  them- 
selves, think  it  is  shameful  that  there  should 
be  any  more  cakes  and  ale. 

I  have  referred  to  the  brilliant  Mayoralties 
of  Sir  R.  N.  Fowler,  but  I  may  not  have  laid 
enough  stress  upon  his  opposition  to  the 
London  Government  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  W. 
V.  Harcourt.  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  being  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as 

Lord   Mayor  of  London,  had  exceptional  op- 
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portunities,  and  did  not  fail  to  use  them.  I 
shall  not  readily  forget  the  two  Guildhall 
meetings  he  called  to  oppose  the  Bill,  one 
attended  by  the  City  ratepayers  and  the  other 
by  the  Livery.  He  was  a  very  busy  man,  and 
his  terms  of  office  were  so  distinguished  by 
hard  work  in  all  quarters,  that  no  one  grudged 
him  the  baronetcy  that  came  at  the  end  of  his 
task.  Perhaps  he  did  too  much,  set  too  high 
an  example  of  devotion  to  duty,  for  poor 
Alderman  Nottage  succumbed  to  pleurisy  in  his 
attempt  to  do  as  well  as  his  predecessor.  I  think 
there  had  been  no  death  of  a  Lord  Mayor  in  his 
year  of  office  since  the  time  of  a  Lord  Mayor 
named  Beckford — more  than  a  century  before. 
Lord  Mayor  Staples'  year  was  noteworthy 
by  reason  of  the  starting  of  the  Tower  Bridge. 
The  present  King  laid  the  foundation  stone. 
The  Lord  Mayor  presided  also  over  the  great 
City  meeting  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
Mr  Gladstone,  and  he  left  office  with  a 
K.C.M.G.  Order  to  remember  it  by.  It  was  in 
Lord  Mayor  Hanson's  time  that  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley  received  the  freedom  of  the  City — on 
my  initiative,  I  may  remark.  Sir  Reginald 
also  gave  a  very  interesting  luncheon  party  to 
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the  heads  of  the  dramatic  profession — which 
had  not  been  honoured  by  the  City  before. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  first  Jubilee,  and 
the  City  presented  an  address  to  Her  Majesty 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  When  the  Queen 
opened  the  People's  Palace  the  Lord  Mayor  at- 
tended in  state  at  the  Holborn  Bars  boundary 
of  the  City  to  receive  her,  and,  in  the  afternoon 
the  Queen  and  many  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
party  took  tea  at  the  Mansion- House  on  their 
way  home.  We  all  attended  the  Jubilee  Service 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  was  a  state 
ball  at  the  Guildhall  at  the  end  of  June,  over 
sixty  members  of  royal  houses  being  present. 
It  was  a  great  year  for  the  City,  and  Sir 
Reginald  Hanson  did  full  justice  to  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

Sir  Polydore  de  Keyser,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  the  first  Lord  Mayor  of  foreign  birth.  He 
came  from  Dendemonde  in  Belgium.  In  his 
year  there  were  many  courtesies  for  the  Belgians ; 
and,  apart  from  these,  the  City's  freedom  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  then 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  and  the  Court  of  Lieu- 
tenancy was  entertained  for  the  first  time  in  the 
City's  history.  Though  Sir  Polydore  was  not 
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an  Englishman  by  birth  he  fulfilled  his  high 
office  so  well  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
made  pointed  and  flattering  reference  to  the 
way  he  conducted  the  City's  affairs. 

Alderman  Whitehead,  who  followed  Sir  Poly- 
dore,  went  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  order  that 
London  might  be  represented.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  send  officially,  you  may  re- 
member, as  the  '89  Exhibition  was  held  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  great  Revolution. 
The  Lord  Mayor  had  a  brilliant  reception,  and 
it  should  also  be  remembered  to  his  credit  that 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  putting  a  period 
to  the  Great  Dock  Strike,  in  which  John  Burns 
first  came  to  the  front. 

In  this  year  our  present  Prince  of  Wales 
received  the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  Prince  George  of  Greece, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  ceremony 
was  worthy  the  occasion. 

The  Shah  visited  England  in  this  year,  and 
was  entertained  in  the  Guildhall,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (King  Edward  VII.)  being  present. 
Lord  Salisbury's  gracious  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion was  highly  appreciated  by  the  City 
Fathers. 
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Sir  Henry  Aaron  Isaacs  was  heavily  handi- 
capped throughout  his  term  of  office  by  bad 
health,  although  he  did  all  he  could  to  fulfil  his 
many  duties.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
education,  and  I  remember  a  very  happy  speech 
of  his  at  a  Mansion- House  meeting  to  for- 
ward the  extension  of  university  teaching. 
Philatelists,  too,  have  occasion  to  remember  his 
year  of  office,  for  it  witnessed  the  Guildhall 
Celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Penny  Postage, 
and  there  was  a  very  notable  exhibition  of 
postage  stamps  in  celebration  of  the  occasion. 
In  Sir  Henry's  Year,  too,  the  late  Sir  H.  M. 
Stanley  and  his  officers  were  entertained  at  the 
Guildhall  on  their  return  from  the  memorable 
Congo  Expedition.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
Corporation's  history  the  Lord  Mayor  went  in 
his  official  capacity  to  Edinburgh.  Sir  Henry 
showed  himself  a  man  of  parts,  and  his  develop- 
ment of  the  City's  official  life  was  very  praise- 
worthy. 

To  him  succeeded  Sir  Joseph  Savory,  one 
of  whose  sheriffs  was  Mr  Augustus  Henry 
Glossop  Harris,  "  Druriolanus."  Like  his 
predecessor,  Sir  Joseph  spoke  French  fluently. 
He  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  the  German 
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Emperor  at  the  Guildhall,  and  during  his  year 
of  office  he  also  received  the  Prince  of  Naples 
(now  King  of  Italy,  who  has  just  been  enter- 
tained for  the  second  time  by  the  City).  In 
Lord  Mayor  Savory's  year,  too,  that  worthy  man 
the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Lidderdale  received  the 
freedom  of  the  City.  As  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  he  had  displayed  a  firmness 
and  a  business  capacity,  at  a  very  critical  period, 
that  went  far  to  avert  a  serious  financial  crisis. 
All  who  know  the  history  of  the  troubled  season 
through  which  the  City  passed  must  have  felt 
that  no  citizen  ever  deserved  better  than 
William  Lidderdale  the  honours  the  City 
conferred  upon  him.  Sir  Joseph  Savory's 
hobby  was  technical  education,  and  I  know  no 
subject  that  is  more  worthy  of  the  public 
attention.  His  lordship  presided,  too,  over  the 
great  public  meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall  to 
protest  against  the  Russian  persecution  of  the 
Jews.  A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Czar ; 
but,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  never  reached  the 
great  Autocrat,  and  was  returned  by  the  Russian 
Foreign  Office. 

In    the    year    of    Alderman    David    Evans 
the  City  was  wrapped  in  gloom.     Our    King 
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and  Queen  lost  their  eldest  son ;  while  Mr 
Benjamin  Scott,  the  City  Chamberlain ;  Sir 
Thomas  Chambers,  the  Recorder ;  Professor 
Weist  Hill  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
all  figured  on  the  death  -  roll ;  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  lost  his  son  during  the  year  of  office. 
But  for  these  painful  events  it  would  have 
been  a  memorable  year,  for  Alderman  Evans 
was  the  first  Welshman  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  Mayoralty  for  more  than  a  century.  As 
it  was,  he  paid  two  visits  to  Wales.  Perhaps 
his  lordship  will  be  best  remembered  for  his 
vigorous  defence  of  the  City  against  Lord 
Rosebery's  attacks,  in  connection  with  the 
Unification  Scheme. 

I  turn  to  the  Lord  Mayors  of  the  last 
decade,  to  pass  their  years  of  office  briefly  in 
review,  and  recall  the  events  that  seem  of 
greatest  interest  now ;  and  I  begin  here  with 
Alderman  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  as  good  a  man  as 
ever  filled  the  Civic  Chair.  He  was  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  to  hold  the  place  of  Chief 
Magistrate  since  the  Reformation,  and  the  in- 
tolerant section  of  my  Protestant  brethren 
took  full  advantage  of  the  fact.  They  held  a 
meeting  of  protest  at  the  Memorial  Hall  in 
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Farringdon  Street,  and  passed  a  resolution 
of  protest.  I  felt  rather  ashamed  of  these 
Protestants.  Throughout  his  term  of  office 
Sir  Stuart  showed  himself  strictly  impartial 
in  religious  matters.  For  example,  he  gave 
the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion-  House  for 
a  conference  of  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
Metropolis.  He  asked  Sir  Reginald  Hanson 
to  attend  for  him  the  Festival  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy  at  St  Paul's,  and  later,  he  requested 
Alderman  Sir  James  Whitehead  to  represent 
him  at  the  Hospital  Sunday  Service  in  our 
great  Cathedral.  His  interests  were  very 
varied,  and  I  remember  that  he  entertained 
the  company  of  the  Comedie  Franchise  to 
lunch  at  the  Mansion-  House,  and  he  gave  a 
banquet  "in  honour  of  music"  just  before  he 
left  office. 

In  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  then  Duke  of  York,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Denmark  were  entertained  to 
a  dejeuner  at  the  Guildhall  —  an  event  I  re- 
member very  vividly,  because,  by  a  mistake 
of  the  officer  commanding  a  section  of  the 
household  troops,  the  carriage  I  was  in,  which 
belonged  to  Under-Sheriff  Innes,  was  sur- 
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rounded  and  escorted  for  some  distance,  to 
my  great  surprise  and  satisfaction,  if  I  may 
be  frank,  instead  of  merely  modest. 

After  the  royal  wedding  their  Royal  High- 
nesses came  to  the  City,  and  received  an  address 
of  congratulation  at  the  Mansion- House.  The 
City  was  splendidly  illuminated  at  night — better 
than  I  had  seen  it  before.  Soon  after  this 
event  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  attended  by  his  sheriffs, 
paid  a  state  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin  being  the  guest  of  the  Lord 
Provost  at  the  same  time  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Lord  Mayors  of  the  three  capitals  of  the 
British  Isles  had  met — an  event  that  had  never 
occurred  before  in  the  country's  history. 

In  short,  Sir  Stuart  Knill's  year  of  office  was 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  fully  justified 
the  criticism  that  the  action  of  the  per- 
fervid  Protestants  evoked.  Succeeding  Roman 
Catholic  Mayors  should  have  an  easier  time  ; 
and,  if  they  serve  the  City  as  well  as  Sir  Stuart 
did,  the  City  will  have  no  reason  to  bother 
about  their  belief. 

Alderman  George  Robert  Tyler  succeeded 
to  office  in  1894,  and  passed  an  uneventful  but 
pleasant  year.  He  was  a  kind  and  gracious 
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man,  who  made  many  friends  and  never  an 
enemy.  Among  the  most  interesting  events 
of  his  year  of  office  were  the  banquet  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Colonies  and  India,  the 
presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  City  to 
Sir  George  Williams  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  opening  of  the  Tower  Bridge  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  I  was  one  of  the  M.C.'s 
on  the  latter  occasion,  and  had  a  very  busy 
time.  Another  meeting  of  note  was  the  one 
called  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  pass  an  address 
of  congratulation  to  Her  Majesty,  the  venerable 
Queen  Victoria,  upon  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  It  was  an  event 
unique  in  the  history  of  this  country  for  the 
ruler  to  have  heirs-apparent  to  the  third 
generation.  Lord  Mayor  Tyler  was  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  City's  privileges.  He  fought 
the  "  Unification  Movement "  steadily  and 
sturdily,  and  an  article  he  published  in  a  lead- 
ing magazine  on  the  subject  of  London's 
government  attracted  widespread  attention. 
His  was  a  quiet  but  very  useful  term  of  office. 
Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Renals  came  in  next, 
and  suffered  considerably  from  ill-health.  We 
had  a  very  interesting  day  in  the  City,  and  a 
p  2 
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scene  of  splendour  that  was  really  imposing, 
when  the  Shahzada  Nasrulla  Khan,  second  son 
of  Afghanistan's  Ameer,  received  an  address 
in  a  gold  casket,  and  was  entertained  at  a  dd- 
jeuner.  It  was  quite  the  event  of  the  year.  Mr 
Alderman  Renals'  visit  to  Paris  and  Bordeaux 
was  judged  ill-advised  by  some  of  us,  and  the 
banquet  given  at  the  Mansion- House  to  the 
late  Mr  "Barney"  Barnato  was  also  criticised 
severely.  Yet  if  this  year  of  office  was  more 
criticised  than  some  of  its  predecessors,  it  is 
memorable  for  the  fact  that  the  absurd 
"  Unification  "  scheme  received  its  death-blow. 
At  St  Stephen's  and  Spring  Gardens  it  was 
damned,  and  the  City  was  free  from  molestation. 
Sir  Walter  Wilkin,  a  quiet,  dignified  gentle- 
man, whose  defective  hearing  handicapped  him 
severely,  started  his  Mayoralty  by  entertaining 
Don  Carlos,  King  of  Portugal,  to  a  dejeuner 
at  the  Guildhall.  The  occasion  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  address  by  the  Corporation 
in  the  usual  gold  casket.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  his  lordship  attended  the 
Prime  Minister's  reception  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday,  and 
was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Home  Secre- 
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tary.  In  the  following  summer  we  lost  a  very 
familiar  figure  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
William  Rogers,  the  well-known  rector  of 
Bishopsgate. 

Diamond  Jubilee  Year  found  Alderman 
George  Faudel- Phillips  at  the  head  of  the 
City,  and  when  he  left  office  he  was  a  baronet, 
and  his  sheriffs — James  Thomson  Ritchie,  the 
previous  Lord  Mayor,  and  Robert  Hargreaves 
Rogers — were  knights.  It  was  altogether  a 
memorable  year,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
admirably  fitted  to  do  full  justice  to  all  the 
functions  that  demanded  his  services.  We 
have  not  had  a  man  more  witty  or  more 
shrewd  among  all  the  Mayors  who  have  held 
office  since  I  came  to  the  City.  Everything 
he  touched  prospered.  The  Indian  Famine 
Relief  Fund,  started  in  January,  brought  more 
than  half-a-million  pounds  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers.  By  the  end  of  February  the  total 
stood  at  ,£365,000.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  his  lordship  entertained  the  captain  and 
officers  of  the  Japanese  warship  Fuji  at  lunch 
during  the  spring,  and  that  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  in  the  City  Road. 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee  ceremonies  were  very 
imposing.  Sir  George  Faudel- Phillips  received 
Her  Majesty  at  Temple  Bar  when  she  came 
to  the  City,  attended  the  thanksgiving  service 
at  St  Paul's  in  state,  and  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  Her  Majesty  at  the  Mansion-House. 
The  City  illuminations  will  not  be  forgotten 
readily.  The  Mansion  -  House  dejeuner  in 
honour  of  the  great  event  was  attended  by  a 
host  of  royalties,  including  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York, 
the  Prince  of  Naples  (now  King  of  Italy),  the 
Duke  of  Oporto,  Prince  and  Princess  Charles 
of  Denmark,  and  many  others.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  were  the  guests  of  Sir  Donald 
Currie  on  the  Arundel  Castle  for  the  naval 
review  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  a  little  later  the 
Lord  Mayor,  with  some  of  the  Corporation, 
travelled  to  Windsor,  and  presented  a  loyal 
address  to  Her  Majesty  there.  They  were 
stirring  times,  and  the  City  enjoyed  itself. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  King  of 
Siam  was  presented  with  an  address  from  the 
Corporation — in  a  gold  box,  of  course — and 
was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
I  was  specially  interested  in  this  business,  for  I 
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had  brought  forward  the  idea  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Council.  Before  this  Lord  Mayor's 
term  was  over,  the  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  and  splendid 
Christ's  Hospital  Schools  at  Horsham,  and  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Faudel  -  Phillips  attended. 
One  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  last  functions 
while  in  office,  was  to  unveil  the  memorial 
bust  of  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  at  Drury 
Lane.  It  was  a  really  great  year  in  the  City's 
annals,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  hospitality  was 
worthy  the  City's  best  traditions.  I  would 
note,  in  passing,  that  Sir  John  Bennett  died 
during  the  summer,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eighty-one. 

After  Diamond  Jubilee  Year,  the  City  had  a 
quiet  time,  and  the  Mayoralty  of  Alderman 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Horatio  David  Davies 
was  quite  uneventful.  It  started  in  dramatic 
fashion  for  the  City  with  the  great  Cripplegate 
fire,  and  then  nothing  interesting  happened  for 
months.  A  great  figure  passed  from  history 
with  the  death  of  Mr  Gladstone,  and  the  Mayor 
and  sheriffs  attended  his  funeral  service  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  After  that  there  is 
nothing  very  remarkable  to  record  until  Lord 
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Kitchener  of  Khartoum  came,  in  the  last  week 
of  Alderman  Davies'  Mayoralty,  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  the  City  and  a  sword  of  honour. 
A  splendid  banquet  marked  the  occasion,  and 
brought  the  Lord  Mayor's  term  of  office  to  a 
pleasant  end. 

The  following  year  brought  little  excitement 
to  the  City.  Sir  John  Voce  Moore,  the  new 
Lord  Mayor,  was  an  invalid,  and  his  health 
demanded  constant  care.  The  one  event  that 
calls  for  record  is  the  meeting  of  London's 
citizens  on  the  eve  of  the  South  African  War 
to  endorse  and  support  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  Looking  back  to  that  event, 
who  can  say  that  the  City  failed  in  its  duty  or 
acted  ill-advisedly  ? 

Alderman  Newton's  year  of  office  was  quite 
overshadowed  by  the  war.  The  C.I.V.  were 
enrolled,  and  sent  off  to  South  Africa  amid 
scenes  of  greatest  enthusiasm.  Before  the 
rank  and  file  left  London  they  were  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  City.  I  often  wonder 
why  so  few  men  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges that  the  freedom  would  give  their 
wives  and  children  if  anything  happens  to 
the  breadwinner.  The  appreciation  of  the 
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Government  for  Alderman  Newton's  spirited 
efforts  to  serve  the  country's  cause  was  shown 
promptly  and  unmistakably  :  the  Lord  Mayor 
received  a  baronetcy,  and  his  sheriffs  a  knight- 
hood. The  Khedive's  visit  to  the  Guildhall 
and  a  further  response  by  the  public  to  ap- 
plications for  the  Indian  Famine  Fund,  are  the 
only  two  other  things  that  call  for  notice 
here. 

The  following  year  found  the  war  still 
raging,  and  Alderman  Frank  Green,  most 
cheery  of  good  fellows,  at  the  head  of  the 
City's  affairs.  In  his  year  Queen  Victoria 
passed,  and  the  City  shared  the  national  grief. 
We  had  a  memorial  service  in  St  Paul's,  and 
the  Victoria  Memorial  Fund  was  inaugurated 
at  a  Mansion-House  meeting  some  two 
months  later.  The  nation's  loss  affected  all 
civic  functions,  naturally  enough,  and  I  can 
recall  no  event  of  special  importance,  save 
the  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  City 
to  Lord  Milner. 

If  the  Mayoralty  of  Alderman  Green  was 
rather  colourless  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale 
was  very  brilliant.  Sir  Joseph,  a  man  of 
great  personal  dignity,  a  firm  supporter  of 
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the  City,  and  a  thorough  man  of  affairs,  could 
hardly  have  had  a  more  successful  year. 
Early  in  his  term  of  office  the  City  suffered 
serious  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moncton. 
We  all  think  he  was  the  best  Town  Clerk 
the  City  ever  had,  and  paid  what  honour 
we  could  to  his  memory.  There  were 
dramatic  movements  during  the  year.  The 
King's  unfortunate  illness  spread  consterna- 
tion everywhere,  and  when  he  recovered  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  sheriffs  attended  in  state 
the  thanksgiving  service  in  St  Paul's.  The 
Coronation  in  August  was  marked  by  great 
civic  festivities  and  illuminations,  and  the 
Coronation  Dinner  at  the  Mansion  -  House 
was  a  particularly  splendid  function.  The 
King  and  Queen  visited  the  City  on  October 
25th  to  receive  the  Corporation's  loyal 
address,  and  the  dejeuner  at  the  Guildhall 
was  remarkable  even  for  that  place  of  lavish 
entertainments. 

Of  Alderman  Sir  Marcus  Samuels'  year  of 
office  there  is  little  need  to  say  much — it  is 
so  fresh  to  the  memory.  In  his  brilliant 
Mayoralty,  the  visit  of  President  Loubet  to 
the  City,  and  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  and 
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Shipping  Exchange  in  St  Mary  Axe,  will  not 
be  forgotten. 

I  could  gossip  on  about  successive  occupants 
of  the  Mansion- House,  but  I  don't  want  to 
carry  my  list  down  to  the  present  time.  As  I 
have  said,  my  object  in  these  recollections  is 
just  to  show  that  the  high  places  of  the  City 
exist  for  work  and  not  for  play,  and  it  puzzles 
me  to  recall  any  year  in  which  there  were  not 
some  note  worthy  efforts  made  from  the  Mansion- 
House  to  promote  the  interests  of  British 
citizens. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough,  that  if  I  were  to 
make  these  odds  and  ends  of  recollections  any 
longer  I  might  be  thought  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  them.  Such  an  idea  would  be 
erroneous.  I  am  not  a  writer,  and  I  make 
no  claim  to  varied  adventure  or  an  exciting 
life.  But  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  and  when 
I  summon  the  pageants  to  appear  before  me 
again  I  seem  to  be  conscious  of  a  steady 
movement  in  the  right  direction  permeating 
all  the  City's  undertakings.  The  Livery  to-day 
is  better  educated  in  the  larger  affairs  of  life, 
more  strenuous,  and  more  statesmanlike  than 
it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  its  tendency  is  to 
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improve  still  further.  To  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Corporation,  to  have  had  some  little 
share  in  some  of  its  accomplishments,  is  the 
greatest  consolation  left  to  me,  now  that  the 
days  have  arrived  when  I  must  prepare  to 
cede  my  place  to  the  next  generation. 
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